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Il,l, keep you posted on Current History, Educational Improve- 
ments, Art, Science, Race Issues, Sociological Movements and 
Religion. It is the herald of the Dawn of the Day. It is the first 
magazine ever edited in the South by Colored Men. It will prove to 
be a necessity in the cultured colored homes and a source of informa- 
tion on Negro inspirations and aspirations in the white homes. 

This is a year of great things. The country is becoming altru- 
istic and the Negro is emerging from his age of Fire and Blood. We 
shall study carefully the trend of the times. This is the year of the 
Presidential election. The great World’s Fair will be held at St. Louis 
this year. The Panama Canal will be built this year. The Orient is 
aflame. There are athousand things you want to watch. We are go- 
ing to keep up with things and events for you. Agents wanted every- 
where. 
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NEGRO PROBLEM | | | Ge Zoening Post 


A book of extraordinary value and interest gaia ties. NEW YORK ead eon. 
upon the most absorbing Question of the Day. 
‘““Whatever may be the individual opinion 


of the reader on the question, this book can- @ One of the leading newspapers 

not fail to make an impression as an indica- of the United States. 

tion of a force in the Negro Nation that can- 

not safely be deceived or ignored.”’ g@ A faithful reading of its pages 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. keeps you informed upon all the 


leading questions of the day. 
This volume enables the reader to see the 


situation as it appears to intelligent Negroes, @ Its influence has always — 





and to determine somewhat the possibilities a 
ee for JUSTICE and the “OPEN 
--Chicago Chronicle. DOOR OF HOPE.” 

By Representative American Negroes @ Its attitude upon all the leading 
Booker T. Washington, Prof. W. E. Burg- topics is marked by fairness with- 
hardt DuBois, Charles W. Chesnutt, Paul out regard to popular clamor or 
Laurence Dunbar, T. Thomas Fortune, Wil- pecuniary gain 


ford H. Smith, H. T. Kealing, 


112 mo., cloth, $1.25 net; postage 8c. For further particulars address 


JAMES POTT & ComPANY | | | The Foening Post 


PUBLISHERS ae seat : 
06-21 > Y » 
119-121 West Twenty-third Street NEW YORK a: er See 























SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 
Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: 3: North, East, South and West 


EXCELLENT SCHEDULES AND REDUCED RATES TO 
...91. LOUIS EXPOSITION... 
J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent. 


Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 























OUR WOMEN CONTRIBUTORS 


MRS. JOSEPHINE SILONE-YATES, A. M., 


president of the National Association of Colored Women, professor of English and 
History in Lincoln Institute, leading school for Negroes west of the Mississippi 
river. 

The following article relative to Mrs. Yates, appeared in the Indianapolis World, 
one of the leading dailies of that city, while the National Council of Women, with 
which the Association is affiliated, was in session. 

‘*Mrs. Josephine Silone-Yates, president of the National Association of Colored 
Women, is one of the leading women of her race. She was reared in New Eng- 
land and received her early education in the schools of New York and of New Port. 
‘Rhode Island. She was graduated with honors from the New Port High School 
—valedictorian of her class—.She was the only colored pupil in it, and the first 
individual of color to receive a certificate entitling her to teach in the public 
schools of New Port. 

Two years later, she was graduated with honor from the Rhode Island State 
Normal School, and quite recently received the degree, Master of Arts, from the 
National University of Illinois. 

For eight years Mrs. Yates held the chair of Natural Science, in Lincoln Insti- 
tute, Jefferson City, Mo., and in 1902, was re-called to that Institution to accept 
the chair of English and History. 

Mrs. Yates has contributed articles to many of the leading magazines and news- 
papers, from The Boston Herald and The Transcript to The Los Angeles Herald | Front! 
on the Pacific. Our 

She was unanimously elected president of the National Association of Colored 
Women at its second biennial session, held in Buffalo in 1901. Mrs. Yates’ admin- | Not C 
istration has been marked by the great amount of valuable work accomplished in 

, organizations, federation of states, also by the manner in which the work has been 
systematized, divided into departments and placed in the hands of capable super- | The | 
intendents, etc.’’ 
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Mrs. Booker T. Washington, first saw the light of day thirty-nine years ago in Wha 


the town of Macon, Miss. At an early age she entered Fisk University and was 
graduated from the college department of that institution in 1891. Goo 

Mrs. Washington’s work as a teacher, began in Tuskegee Institute. She was | 
married to Dr. Booker T. Washington in 1893, and since her connection with the An] 
school, has been in turn Dean of the Women’s department, teacher of literature 
and director of the Industries for Girls. She assumed control of the latter, five 
years ago, and with this office is a member of the Executive Council of the institu- The 
tion and has active association with numerous enterprises for the betterment of } Jy ¢ 
woman. 

As a public woman, she has served as president of the National Association of } Wa’ 
Colored Women and was for several years chairman of the executive board of that Th 
organization. At present she is the vice-president of the association and editress , 
of the national organ. She has lectured on miscellaneous subjects and is almost as 
well known as her illustrious husband. 
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These are the only sketches that were sent us, altho we requested all of the 
writers to send biographical sketches. 
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THE ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO SYSTEMS 


Offer CHOICE of Routes to Pacific Coast Points VIA 





Beginning Sept. 15th and continuing daily to Oct. 15th, one-way Colonist tickets 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco will be on sale from Atlanta at the extremely 
low rate of $39.25. Very low rates can also be secured to the North-West 
Sept. 15th to Oct. 15th Quick Time and Excellent, Service. Tickets allow 
10 days stop-over at St. Louis. Descriptive literature and full information upon 
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Professor of English of Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo., and President of 
The National Association of Colored Women 








| VOLUME I 


The Nation’s 128th 
Anniversary 


Measured by its re- 
sults, the Declaration 
of Independence by 
the American Colonies on July 4, 1776, was 
probably the greatest event in the secular 


history of the world. Certainly it takes 





: 
| 








of 








rank as one of the events of the very first 
importance. 
lutionary fathers that 


’ 


The declaration by the revo- 
‘‘All men are born 
free and equal,’’ was a lofty and most sub- 
lime utterance. 
mon people like a bracing breath from the 


It was to the great com- 


thoroughfare of the eagles. It was dis- 
tinctly a seismic jar to all that was dear to 
It set at work the force 


of democratism which not only decreed that 


kings and princes. 


the people of the new world should be above 
emperors and kings, but that one of the 
greatest European nations should be whirled 
into the red gulf of revolution to emerge as 
arepublic. Then, like magic, the Declara- 
tion of Independence has transformed the 
world. It has given force and virility to 
Magna Charta, which has become part and 
parcel of the constitution of every thor- 
oughly civilized power of Europe. It has 
even had its influence in South Africa, 
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where another great republic would have 
succeeded were it not for the strange anam- 
oly of a people fighting for their own rights 
and at the same time treating other people 
as chattel. 
it could not thoroughly digest the principles 


Kruger’s republic died because 
of human liberty. A democracy cannot 
long endure with the head of a god and the 
tail of 
republic, and right here in the South, we 


ademon. Here in our own great 


‘have the strange paradox of a people trying 


time to both exalt and crush 
popular government. The prating of South- 
ern statesmen about the Declaration of In- 


at the same 


dependence being relegated to the rear by 
the national government and about the 
rights of the people’’ 
trampled under foot sounds like airy mock- 
ery in the light of the stand they take 
against the black man, the commoner of 
the South. The hearkening of the nation 
to the oligarchic counsels of these men has 
of late made of the immortal declaration an 
Since America has 


‘‘common being 


immense wind bubble. 
freed herself of the demon of slavery she 
has had the opportunity of the ages to 
stand as the vanguard of the true noon-day 
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of human liberty. 
in a glass house. 


She has no need to live 
Down through the ages 
humanity has grappled with tyranny and 
struggled to achieve its freedom. A retro- 
spect of history shows that the American 
people, through a long line of ancestors, 
have struggled up from the dreadful aphe- 
lion of darkness and ignorance and tyranny 
towards the glorious perihelion of civiliza- 
tion and self-government. Let them not 
by prejudice and jealousy thrust us back 
into the winter of tyranny. Let us stand 
by the Declaration of Independence. 





The Personal 
Issue 


iverything points to the 
fact that the personal equa- 
tion is to figure largely this 
year in the presidential campaign. It now 
appears as if the democrats will force the 
fight along this line and compel the repub- 
licans to assume the defensive. There are 


other weighty movements that are now 
stirring the minds of men, but they will 
have to take a secondary place on the cam- 
paign program. Such a course by the 
politicians would be entirely consistent with 
the last session of Congress. The men who 
spent the people’s money paying themselves 
for weeks of senseless discussion about the 
right of the president to treat all Americans 
as fellow-citizens could hardly be expected 
to wage a decent campaign on the grave 
issues of state. The minority party will 
make Theodore Roosevelt the object of 
their attacks. They will vow that the 
president is unsafe, that he stirs up trouble 
between the races, that he is egotistic, that 
he is hard-headed and does as he pleases, 
regardless of the advice of others, and then 
they will turn right around and say that he 
is the tool of a machine. Judge Parker on 


the other side is considered entirely safe 
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and sane, clean in his political hahits, cop. 
servative in his democracy and a democrat 


after the ordcr of Jefferson. Inasmuch as 


the personal issue is to become a vital issye 
in the campaign, and inasmuch as the Na- 


tional Republican Convention nominated 


Mr. Roosevelt at Chicago last month, it 
becomes of the highest moment that every 
American citizen should know for what the 
president stands. Were Mr. Roosevelt a 
southerner and a democrat, with as pro- 
nounced views on the southern side as he 
has on his own side, he would be an object 


of boundless admiration by the South, for 


no section admires a frank and fearless man 
more and hates a milk-sop worse than the 
South. Roosevelt’s very temper is Ameri- 
can to the core. As unselfish and temper- 
ate and religiously dutiful as Lincoln, as 
doggedly stubborn and indomitable as Grant, 
as broad and patriotic as Jefferson and as 
passionately fond of freedom for all men as 
any abolitionist, he stands out as a typical 
democratic statesman. He is not as suave 
and diplomatic as was McKinley; but who 
cares? Diplomacy in its last analysis means 
deception, and is more nearly European 
than American. We would have loved 
McKinley better had he had more backbone. 
Roosevelt is not as bull-headed as Jackson 
was nor half so narrow. He has a hot, 
impulsive nature, but we must remember 
that ours is a nervous and impulsive coun- 
try andage. He has nothing in him of 
that picturesque mimicry of chivalry that 
is so characteristic of some southerners, but 
he is every inch a gentleman. He is not 
like the cavalier type which adores white 
womanhood but changes to a coarse profli- 
gate in the presence of black womanhood. 
He is not a democrat with one class of fel- 
low-citizens and a breeder of the narrow, 
caste spirit with another class. Theodore 


‘ 
Roosevelt is a man for justice and civic } 
righteousness, and will dare to do what he 


believes is right. 
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There it probably noth- 


The Deadlock 
in Illinois ing in the annals of the 
of 


state of the union that comes up to the ex- 


political history any 
citement of the nominating of a governor 
in the Illinois Republican State Convention 
in May. It took the convention fifteen 
davs to nominate a candidate. It was the 
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deadlock of of 


which we have any knowledge. The con- 


inmost proloaged its kind 
vention met May 12th and was in session 
No 
date reczivel the necessary two-thirds vote 
It 


Was a case where every machine was per- 


ten days trying to nominate. candi- 


and therefore nobody was nominated. 


fectly organized and neither was powerful 


enough to crush the other. There were 


about a half dozen candidates in the race, 
but only three were able to muster respect- 
able followings, viz: Governor Yates, who 
for re-election, Charles S. 
Yates had 
built up for himself a machine outside of 


was a candidate 
Deneen and Colonel Lowden. 


Chicago, which was exceedingly low and 
mercenary. The people got enough of him 
inone term. Lowden, while he claimed to 


be a reformer, was the tool of the Chicago 


machine. Deneen had won his prominence 
by fighting machines, and by fearlessly 


prosecuting boodlers and their dirt in Chi- 
cago. ‘hese three men had almost equal 
*T* 

Ihe 


tion finally adjourned after the ten days of 


support in the convention. conven- 
fruitless balloting to meet again on the 31st 
of May. 


on May 31st it took up the business of 


When the convention reconvened 


nominating again, and spent five days more 
in balloting. Governor Yates finally saw 
that he could not 
and liking Deneen better than he did Low- 


secure the nomination, 
den, a man of his type, he threw his strength 
to Deneen, who was the 
seventy-ninth ballot. The other candidates 


nominated on 


afterwards pledged to support the ticket, 
and it seems as if a respectable man will be 
elected governor of Illinois. 
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The blazoner has been 


The Vulzarity of 


Vardaman heard from again. Var- 

daman, the newly elect- 
ed high priest of the ‘‘negrophobist’’ tribe, 
is determined to give us no rest from his 
vulgar gabble. It will be recalled that 
Bishop Galloway, a Christian white gentle- 
man of Mississippi, made a speech in the 
recent Southern Educational Conference 
held at 


asked that the Negro be treated as a man 


Birmingham, Ala., in which he 


and not a beast. We quoted from Bishop 


Galloway’s speech in our June number and 
we quote him extensively in the editorial 


pages of this number. These fair and 


manly utterances from the Bishop has 


set Vardaman to spouting venom at a 


brother white man of his own _ state. 


This great:(?) Mississippi governor wants 
to completely ostracise and probably hang 
or shoot Bishop Galloway for speaking as 
he did. The man in the capitol at Jackson 
is quoted through the press as saying that 
‘*Bishop Galloway is a worse traitor to the 
South Arnold was to the 


than Benedict 


Colonies,’’ and he vulgarly branded the 


bishop as a ‘‘low-down little parson run- 
ning around with a belly full of hot air and 


yellow-legged chicken pandering to the 


nigger-lovers of the North.’’ These are 
surely the words of a man over whom the 
baser features of the animal have triumphed 
completely. No gentleman would utter 
such indecorous rot about another gentle- 
man, and especially to the public. Does 
this governor represent the highest and 
best there is among the whites of Missis- 
sippi? Does he represent the South when he 
denounces Bishop Galloway as a traitor? 
He may stand for Mississippi and anarchy, 
but he surely does not represent a large and 


growing element of southern gentlemen. 
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A case somewhat 
similar to the kid- 
napping of Miss 
Ellen Stone last yearby Bulgarian bandits 
is the kidnapping of Ion Perdicaris last 
month by Moorish brigands in Morocco. 
Mr. Perdicaris isa wealthy American citizen, 
but has been living for several years in 
Tangier, Morocco. It seems as if Raisuli, a 
chief brigand, wanted to be recognized as 
ruler over much of the mountain territory of 
Morocco. He knew no other way to have 
his wish gratified, and so he swooped 
down upon Mr. Perdicaris and his English 
stepson one day and carried them off to the 
the mountains. There he proposes to hold 
them until he is given so much ransom money 
and acknowledged and guaranteed as sover- 
eign over certain Moroccan territory. The 
United States and England have sent war 
ships to Tangier and demanded the release 
of Mr. Perdicaris and his stepson. The 
Sultan of Morocco is doing his utmost to 
have the men released. The United States 
has notified the Sultan that if Mr. Perdicaris 
is harmed his blood will be avenged. We 
don’t purport to pay men to return what 
they have stolen, and the proper way to 
treat Raisuli is to hunt him down and pun- 
ish him. Secretary Hay has shown his 
shrewdness by recognizing the fact that 
France has recently by treaty agreed to ad- 
minister Moroccan affairs. France was de- 
lighted that the United States asked her to 
use her good offices in the premises. 


The Knidnapping of 
Ion Perdicaris 





Has Murray George W. Murray, formerly 


Done This a member to Congress from 
South Carolina, has got 
badly mixed up in a forgery case. In fact 


he has been convicted of forgery and sen- 
tenced to serve some years in the penitentiary 
and to pay alarge fine. Next to George 
White of North Carolina Murray was the 
last Negro that has been to Congress. His 
record in Congress was by no means brilliant 
and lacked much of representing the brain 
of the Negro race, but we had an idea that 
Murray was honest. It seems as if he 
learned too well the bad things of Congress- 
men. He is the largest land owner in 
Sumter County, S. C. and had no need to 
steal. He was selling small farms to his 
poorer brothers on easy terms of payment. 
The value of a place he sold totwo men 
was suddenly enhanced by a railroad com- 
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ing through that way and building a depa elected 
on the farm. The men were about hafppeGe 


through paying for the place, but since th 
property was now worth more, Murray & 
cided to get more for it. Accontings 
evidence brought out in the case, Mr. Mur 
ray forged a new bond, and substituted ; 
for the original, changing the terms, soa 
to give him and not the ignorant purchasers 
the benefit of the supervenient profits. Hl 
produced this false bond last year during 
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lawsuit which proved to be the strongest)aiscip 


evidence against him. 


If the press and] «The 


court have been fair to Murray, (and we do or alt 
not seriously doubt it } then he ought to bese} oo as 


verely punished. It looks like the heights¢ 
perfidy for a man who has had George Mur 
ray’s opportunities to deliberately plan t 
cheat the ignorant men of hisown race. H 
is no better than the white money sharks oj 


stroy 
inten 
bisho 
lang 
sions 


the large cities of the South and not quiteas) to th 


good as the lien merchant. 





Presbyterian The overtures of friendship 
Union and negotiations towards 


union between the Presby- 
terian General Assembly at Buffalo and the 
Cumberland Presbyterians last month shows 
that mergers are in the ecclesiastical as well 
as the financial air. The two bodies are not 
only distinctly confined to different sections 
of the country but in point of doctrines they 
are quitedifferent. |The Northern Presby- 
terians are Calvinists and stand for the intel- 
lectual symmetry of Calvinism while the 
Cumberland Presbyterians are Arminians. 
Then the two bodies are different in that 
one is Northern and the other Southern. 
One accepts the membership of the Negro 
while the other believes that the Negro had 
best have control of hisown church. While 
the bodies were in session they sent greetings 
to each other and instituted negotiations 


looking towards church union. Will the | 
Cumberland Presbyterians unite with a 
body that seats Negro delegates? We con- 


fess we shall watch the affair with consider- 
able interest. 





Methodist Episcopal 
Negro Bishops 


The largest colored 
constituency of the 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church has thought for several years that 
they ought to be given recognition accord- 
ing to worth and that a fair chance to be 
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elected to the bishopric was their right. 
The General Conference had been memorial- 
ized on the matter several times and this 
year agitation reached such a pitch that the 
Conference felt the necessity of taking some 
action on the matter. Most of the mem- 
bers expected a long and heated debate, 
but after speeches from Dr. J. W. E. 
Bowen and a few other delegates of high 
standing inthe church, the conference so 
amended paragraph 67, section 3, of the 
discipline of 1900, as to read as follows: 
‘The general conference shall not change 
or alter any part or rule of our government 
so as todo away with episcopacy, nor de- 
stroy the plan of our itinerant general super- 
intendency, but may elect a_ bishop or 
bishops for work among particular races and 
languages or for any of our foreign mis- 
sions, limiting their episcopal jurisdiction 
to the same respectively.”’ 

Resolutions were passed submitting this 
proposition to the General and Annual 
Conferences for ratification. Thus the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has made the 
way for the election of not only Negro 
Bishops, but Bishops for all races. 
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The Ant and 
The Boll Weevil 


Last year the boll weevil 
did great damage to the 
cotton crop in Texas. 
The writer talked to a large Texas planter 
a few days ago who said that he saw 20,000 
acres of land last year which produced only 
one bale of cotton. The ravages of this lit- 
tle bug are becoming the terror to the cotton 
planter. All the adjacent States have 
quarantined in a sense against Texas and 
every new bug or fly that appears on the 
cotton is suspected. The weevil does its 
damage by sticking its bill in the square or 
blossom and laying an egg in the hole 
thus made which afterwards develops into 
an insect that simply kills all that would 
become cotton. In the fall there is only 
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left the beautiful stalk and leaves. The 
government has been doing some investiga- 
ting. The department of agriculture now 
reports that an ant has been discovered in 
Guatamala that will completely annihilate 
the boll weevil. One Mr. O. F. Cook dis- 
covered the fact that the ant was an enemy 
to the weevil while he was on a trip to 
South America. ‘The press reports that the 
Guatamalean ant was turned loose on a 600 
acre cotton field and that in less time than a 
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week they cleaned out the field of weevils. 
The bureau department is sending out a 
bulletin which says in part: 

‘The 


came from the deep interior plateau region, 


ants, like the Indians, probably 


where the center of: the aboriginal cotton 
To 


such a fact for this 


industry of Guatamala is still located. 
the truth of 
insect would greatly increase the 


establish 
useful 
probability of its successful introduction 
into the United States. 

‘The acclimazation of a thoroughly trop- 
ical animal requiring continuous heat and 


If, 


however, the cotton ant can survive a long 


humidity could scarcely be hoped for. 


dry season and perhaps cold weather in the 
table lands of Guatemala it might easily 
learn to hibernate in Texas, as has the boll 
weevil. The ant is much better able to pro- 
tect itself against frost, since it excavates a 
nest three feet or more into the ground. 
Several have survived confinement for 
twelve days without food and seem now to 
be thriving on a diet of cane juice. Totake 
worker ants to Texas will be evidently a 
very easy matter, but to secure queens and 
establish colonies may require considerable 
time and experiment and a thorough study 
of all the habits of the species. 

‘Although the cotton seems to be es- 
pecially adapted to attract the ant by means 
of its numerous nectaries, the insect is not, 
like some of the members of its class, con- 
fined to a single plant or to a single kind or 
species. It attacks and destroys insects of 
every order including the hemiptera and 
even centipedes. 

‘On the other hand, it does not do the 
least injury to the cotton or to any other 
plant, so far as has been ascertained, and it 
can be handled with impunity, having none 
of the waspish ill temper of so many of the 
stinging and biting ants of the tropics. 
Since where once established it exists in 
large numbers and seeks its prey actively, 
it is a much more efficient destroyer of nox- 
ious insects than the spider or the toad. It 
seems, in short, not unlikely to become a 
valued assistant in the agriculture of tropi- 
cal and subtropical countries if not in tem- 
perate regions: 

‘“The farmer has a new and practical rea- 
son to ‘consider the ant.’ ’’ 
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The Progress At the time we went to 
of the War press with our last num- 

ber, the air was so full of 
rumors as regards the war in the Orient 
that we could not speak with certainty 
about any large engagement but the battle 
of the Yalu. We now know that at that very 
time some stubborn fighting was going on. 
The Japanese are certainly displaying mar- 
velous agility in the field of operations. 
It will be remembered that in May, Gen. 
Kuroki inflicted a severe and humiliating 
defeat upon the Russians at the Yalu river. 
Following his victory up, he drove the 
Russians from Feng- Wang-Cheng and threw 
his army clear across the north-eastern part 
of the Liaotung peninsula. Onthe other 
hand Gen. Oku has managed to land alarge 
force on the west side of the Peninsula. 
He hurriedly, but preparedly, started to- 
wards Port Arthur. After a great deal of 
skirmishing and a few minor engagements, 
the two hostile armies came into conflict at 
Kinchow, a town about 30 miles north of 
Port Arthur. Kinchow, with the strongly 
fortified Nanshan Hill were considered im- 
pregnable. The Russians offered stubborn 
resistance and the Japanese gunboats had 
to steam into the harbor of Kinchow to 
shell the town an aid to the army. 
Finally, after five hours of dogged fighting, 
the Russians retreated on Nanshan Hill, a 
height which was fortified with many great 
guns and surrounded with barbed wire. 
The Japs lost heavily here, but they took 
the hill, displaying the most desperate 
courage as well as the greatest skill. The 
Russians were routed and fled in confusion 
towards Port Arthur, leaving many field 
guns and other articles of war on the field. 
Kuropatkin up at Liaoyarig saw with alarm 
how rapidly Oku was fighting his way to- 
wards Port Arthur and decided to annoy 
him in the rear. Thus he dispatched Gen. 
Stakelberg south with a large force to harass 
Oku’s rear. General Oku sent Nodzu with 
a large force back up the peninsula to meet 


as 
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Stakelberg, and on June 14th, the two ar.) 
mies met at Vafangou, presumably about 
25 miles north of The Rus. 
sians were out-numbered and out-manovy-| 


Kinchow. 


vered and retired on Tellissu. Nodzu pur. 
sued the enemy in hot haste, who gave bat- 
tle again at Tellissu. ‘Ihe Russians had 
decided to make a stand here at all costs 
but on the other hand the Japs had deter- 
mined to take the place. After the stern, 
dogged fighting at Vafaugou the Russians 
were demoralized and could not withstand 
the Japanese, 
both outflanked and outgeneraled 


the terrible onslaughts of 
Nodzu 
Stakelberg and inflicted a signal defeat upon 
the The general re- 
treated hastily to the north lest Kuroki | 
should cut him off from Kuropatkin andhe | 
is probably resting now near Liaoyang. In 


Russians. Russian 


the meantime there is certain to be some 
stubborn fighting soon which will dwarf the 
engagements we have so far had. Russia 
has a wild band of marauders foraying in 
Korea, is rumored that another 
army is ready to sail from Japan. 


while it 
The ar- 
mies of Kuroki and Kuropatkin havethrown |} 
themselves out in front of each other for 
a long distance and daily skirmishes are re- 
ported. The two great generals are spar- 
ring with each other. On water the Rus- 
sians have done a lot of damage. The 
Vladivostok squadron has cruised in the 
seas of Japan and sunk several transports 
full of Jap provisions and soldiers. Admi- 
ral Kamimura has_ been sent to overtake 
and fight the Vladisostok fleet, but it is 
probable that it has escaped through the 
fog and made the harbor of Vladivostok 








again. 
Malcolm The death of Dr. Malcolm Mac 
Mac Vicar Vicar, President of the Vir- 


ginia Union University, re 


moves from the service of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society a very able 
man indeed. He died at his home in Cato, 
New York, on the morning of May 18th, at 
the advanced age of 74. 











He was a native 
Scotchman, and came with his parents to 
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——— So powerful did he make himself felt as an 

> two ary 2ducator of improved methods in New York 
ve about “tite, that he was appointed by the Chan- 
" Rus-| cellor of the University of New York State, 
ae Chairman of a committee of Principals of 
Izu pur. Academies in the State. He held such ad- 


‘ave bat- 
ans had 
all costs 


vanced ideas on education and was consid- 
ered such an authority on the training of 
teachers—that the establishment of four 














1 deter. normal training schools in the Empire State 
7 i by a law passed by the General Assembly 
‘ussians was directly traceable to Dr. MacVicar’s 
thstand iafluence. When the law was passed the 
panese, Regents of the University of New York 
neraled State at once turned to Dr. Mac Vicar to 
at upon organize the first one of these normals to 
ral * show how the work ought to be done. 
Kuroki | Thus he became the originator of the nor- 
and he mal school system which obtains in New 
ng. In York State today. The Regents of the 
- University of New York placed a high esti- 
art the ; mate upon his ability as teacher and con- 
Russia MALCOM er ee ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
ying im Late President of the Virginia Union University. He Philosophy, and later, his Alma Mater, The 
a eee the yp cnseg tsap: ae ae = University of Rochester, conferred upon 


him the degree of Doctor of Laws. Some- 


hrown } : : ; ; as oe 

—_— Ontario, Canada, in 1835. His parents how it fell to Dr. Mac Vicar’s lot to do a 
1e . ie ; 
er for were Presbyterians and consequently he was vast amount of school organizing. Besides 


-_ sent along with his brother to Knox Col- originating and organizing the normal 
o-, lege of ‘Toronto—a powerful Presbyterian school system of New York, he was the 
vs school. He entered into a close study of first superintendent to thoroughly organize 
n the the subject of baptism while at Knox Col- the schools of Leavenworth, Kas. At one 
sports lege, and was convinced that he ought tobe time he was principal of the Michigan State 
\dmi- immersed. Consequently he became a Normal College, and his tireless energy im- 
‘Ttake Baptist. Later he attended the University parted to the school new life. He was the 
a of Rochester for one year, at the close of first Chancellor of MacMaster University 


ostok which he graduated from the B. A. depart- in Toronto, Canada. In 1890 Dr. Mac- 
ment. From Rochester he entered the Vicar accepted the position of Superinten- 
world as a teacher. In the profession he dent of Education with the American Bap- 


: Mac displayed signal ability and gradually won  tist Home Mission Society, a position which 

Vir- his way to the forefront so' that he was placed him over one Theological seminary, 
re- recognized as one of the best teachers of the seven colleges and twenty-four academies. 
rics north. He was able toa remarkable degree When the society decided in 1898 to con- 
= to illustrate and impress the truth upon the solidate Wayland College and Richmond 
-ato, plastic minds of the young. He had a Theological Seminary into a great Univer- 
ee philosophic turn of mind, and excelled in sity at Richmond, Dr. Mac Vicar was 
ative 


mathematics, philosophy and metaphysics. selected to do the pioneer work of founding 
Ss to 
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and organizing the new school. He lived 
to see founded the most magnificently 
built and equipped plant for educational 
purposes there is in the south for either 
race, and to thoroughly organize the. school 
before he passed away., In spite of the 
great business he crowded into his life for 
the public, he found time for philosophical 
speculations and for mathematical investi- 
gations. He was the author of several 
arithmetics, a trigonometry, and a very 
valuable hand book on ‘‘Principles of Edu- 
cation.’’ Probably the very worst that 
could be said about his methods of mana- 
ging schools was a criticism of his rigorous 
rules. He controlled and manipulated his 
schools and faculties as a machinist would 
control and manipulate a machine. If you 
objected to his plans he reasoned with you 
until you admitted that they were right, 
even tho you thought almost the contrary. It 
is a question whether such factory-like 
operations of a school are conducive to the 
largest development of the individuality of 
of the student. If it can be called a fault, 
Dr. Mac Vicars greatest fault was his self- 
abnegation. He worked too hard and wore 
his iron constitution out. He could ex- 
haust a store house of energy in a night. 
Again and again he had to retire from active 
labors because of physical exhaustion, but 
as soon as he recovered he would fling his 
whole soul into work again. A man of 
superb ideals, a genius at organization, a 
thorough believer in the capabilities and 
possibilities of the black man, and a devout 
Christian gentleman—his place will be hard 
to fill, either at the Virginia Union Uni- 
versity or at the north. The influence of 
his life’s work upon the educational system 
of the north, and ultimately of the country, 
cannot as yet be estimated. He died on 
the very day that his resignation as Presi- 
dent of the University went into effect. It 
threw a gloom over the commencement 
season in spite of the effort of all to be 
cheerful. Earth had been impoverished 
that Heaven might be made the richer. 


The Presidency of Who will be the next hake ai 





Union University President of the Vir. fis afral 

ginia Union University? people, 
This is a question which a great many iy in th 
men are asking in Virginia, and in some weit 
other states where the people have learned 
to know the school. The founders of the The L 
school were scrupulously careful to plant Senate 
a university spirit at Richmond, for they 
intended that this place should be know: jast, * 
one day as one of the very best schools of Gri 
the race. The school has such tremendous of its 
possibilities before it, the Home Mission and m 
Society would make a great mistake in Dillst 
appointing any other than a broad-minded, failed 
liberal man to fill the vacancy caused by bene 
Dr. MacVicar’s death. Probably _ first In bh 
among. the names of those mentioned for B22 
the place is Dr. G. R. Hovey, son of late ee 


Dr. Alvah Hovey, of Newton Centre, and tar ; 
at present vice-president of the school. -_ 
Dr. Hovey is an eminent Hebrew scholar, thee 
and a brilliant and successful teacher. He } Sol 
has been connected with the work for some = 
time. What seems to be a remarkable “ 
thing for this day and time is the promi- Bi 
nence that is given to the name of Dr. §. ne 
C. Mitchell, of Richmond College, for the | ® 
position. Dr. Mitchell is a native Missis- % 


sippian, but his broad and manly stand for |, 
justice and fair play for the colored man | tw 
has caused the colored people of Virginia to | th 
look upon him as a man of high and liberal | th 
m 


: ‘ ne a 

ber of the Board of Trustees, and it is 1 of 
' 
‘ 





ideas. Dr. Mitchell is, at present, a mem- 


thought by some that he can do the Negro 












more good by standing for fair play for ce 
them while he is still a teacher and preacher . 
among the best class of whites in Rich- J 
mond. There is another probability that t 
there will be an interregnum at the Uni- H 
versity in order to allow the present mat- f 
agement to prove itself, and to hear more de- 
finitely the voice of those who are to be 1 
the patrons of the school. Certainly the 





Home Mission Society cannot afford to 
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the next hake anybody president of the school who 
the Vir. fis afraid to associate with cultured black 
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ie. and who does not believe thorough- 
‘hy in the necessity for higher education for 
the Negro leaders. 
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The death of Senator 
Matthew  S. of 
Pennsylvania on May 28 


The Death of 
Senator Quay Quay 
last, removes from the country a most astute 
politician and from the Republican party one 
of its greatest geniuses for party organization 
and manipulation. Senator Quay was born at 
Dillsburg, Pa. in 1833. 
failed in several other fields when at length 


He had tried and 


he turned to the field of practical politics. 
In his own State he became a master of 
men and affairs and in national councils he 
was not to be ignored. Mr. Quay was by 
far from being magnetic, but held men to 
him by his willingness to reward them for 
their services, whether votes or what not. 
So long as he could accomplish his ends he 
cared little about what newspapers thought 


of him. It is generally admitted that Har- 


| rison went to the White House through 


his over-mastering skill and genius for or- 
ganizing. Mr. Quay was not as affable a 
man as the late Senator Hanna, but they 
both belonged to the same school of politics. 
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The difference lay in the methods of the 
two men. In Hanna's, case the voter saw 
the string and followed. In Quay’s, he felt 
the goad and had to go. He was what the 
modern term ‘‘boss’’ implies in politics and 
it must be admitted that the latest methods 
of the Republican party make it necessary 
for great organizers like Quay to be forth- 
coming. Attorney General Knox has been 
appointed to fill his place in the Senate 
and will resign the Cabinet sometime this 
year. Mr. Knox will enter the Senate as 
the ablest man, in point of decent states- 
manship, that Pennsylvania has had _ for 
fifty years. He probably will not be able 
toexercise that superb strategy so char- 
acteristic of Pennsylvania politicians, but 
his influence upon American politics will be 
infinitely more elevating than the men who 
have recently preceded him. Returning to 
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Quay, we say that of statesmanship indeed 
he had none, but he had a dogged will, a 
masterly mind, both deep insight and great 
foresight, and that he was shrewder than 
most men of his time. He was a construc- 
tive politician in the largest sense of the 
word and was a genius at organization. 
His figure reflected our commercial age, 
and had Quay had an educated political 
conscience, which must have made him get 
out of the rut of his Cameron schooling, 
history would have to record him as one of 
the brilliant lights of the age. 


The Good Luck Mr. George Vanderbilt 


of Collins has a magnificent estate 
called Biltmore, near 
Asheyille, N. C. Mr. Vanderbilt has, 


within the last few years, lavished volumes 
of wealth upon his estate in order to make 
it one of the finest country- homes in the 
world. He had his pretentious residence sur- 
rounded with lakes, magnificent driveways 
and tall and stately oaks. Amidst all of 
this lordliness there was one thing to mar 
the beauty of his place and ruffle his brow 
at nights. One Charles Collins, an Ashe- 
ville hack driver, owned six acres of land 
with a shabby 
heart of the 


wooden cottage right in the 
Vanderbilt d for 
nearly twelve years persistently refused to 
out to Mr. Vanderbilt. Collins has 
moved all these years amidst the parks and 
flowers and forests of Biltmore. 


estate, 
sell 


He said 
he was unwilling to move because he found 
‘‘Marse Vanderbilt a mighty good neigh- 
bor. At length Mr. Vanderbilt’s agents 
ceased to offer terms to Collins. 


Evidently 
the old colored man refused to sell because 
he felt that his place was worth more money 
than Collins rented his 
place to another family who were not such 


was offered him. 


As a result 
Collins was sought out and offered a higher 
price. It seems as if he got it. 


good neighbors to Vanderbilt. 


Press dis- 
patches say he got somewhere between twelve 
and twenty thousand dollars for his place, and 
besides Mr. Vanderbilt has agreed to build 
him a fine home and support him for life. 





The visit of President 
Loubet of France to the 
King of Italy at Rome 
late in April has given a new turn to the 
relations between France 
authorities at Rome. The 
had recently visited France 


France and the 
Vatican 


and the papal 
King of Italy 
and President 
Loubet’s visit to Rome was an exchange of 
courtesy, or a pay-back visit. It is well 
known that the break between the Quirinal 
and the Vatican occurred long years ago. 
For thoroughly sensible reasons the Italian 
people do not believe in many of the pre- 
tentions of the pope. This has made the 
relations between the state and the church 
unfriendly in Italy. 
cially 


France has been offi- 
the Catholic church 
concordat for a long time. 
But within the last two or three 
has been undergoing a mighty revolution. 


allied with 
through the 


years she 


It is becoming in truth as well as name a 
republic, and it is utterly impossible for a 
religion of state and a republic to live in 
the same territory. Not probably since the 
days of Mirabeau and Robespierre has the 
French l2gislative body been so earnest and 
drastically revolutionary in legislation as it 
was last year and as it promises to be this 
year. Last year the divorce of church and 
state began when Premier Combes began to 
close all of the Catholic schools, but he had 
a majority of the French people on his side. 
When Mr. Loubet visited Rome he went 
not as the head of a great Catholic state, 
but as the head of one great Latin power to 
another Latin power. Thereupon he did 
not call on the pope. Pope Pius was dis- 
pleased at what he considered a slight from 
the French president, and through his sec- 
retary sent a kind of protest to the Catholic 
heads of Europe. The pope seems to have 
been displeased that France should recog- 
nize the sovereignty of King Emanuel in 
Rome. The protest came under the notice 
of the French government and at once set 
all France, so to speak, wild with indigna- 


tion. Already there has been a clamor for 
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ne L cished 
M. Nisard, the ambassador from oved. 


a complete separation of France from the 
Vatican. 
France to the papal government, has been 


: ae the 
recalled, and it looks as if the final and ind 


i : ore that 
complete divorce must soon come. This js | his w 

mi if sees » this W 
an age of facts and realities and the fiction > 


; ; ‘ ave been 
of temporal sovereignty is on its last legs. 


< : ‘ ia ms to 
The anti-clerical party of France has its 
: ' “ Povernin< 
opportunity. ,' 
2 avers W 





ortelyo 
[acre ‘ 


The General Slocum 
Steamboat Horror 


The relentless 
Specter has cast his 
grim 


shadow | 
the great city of New York. The burning 
of the excursion steamer, General Slocum. 
on the morning of June 14th on East river, | 
} 


7 , Many 
New York, was probably the most appall- ; q 
, : : ' . fasthe Vv 
ing accident that ever happened in this f thi 
ae say this 
country. June is the season of Sunday- F- 
-  fwholesé 


school excursions and the General Slocum, § 
ing of | 


the largest excursion steamer in New York, |, ?. 
hit simp 


was carrying a great crowd from St. Marks 





German Lutheran church on their seven- me 
teenth annual picnic to Locust Grove, a ee9 
fine resort on Long Island. Little children pee 
were out on the decks dancing and frisking ee P 
to the snatches of merry music. The a 
breezes caressed the locks of the careworn wine 
while the billows foamed and dashed below. “- 
All was joviality, and innocence, and _ joy, ol . 
for the dwellers of the crowded East side oa 
were on their way to the seashore with its aa ; 
rhythmic, booming surf and delightfully wee 
cool air. As they pass Hell Gate a cook mi 
eep 


accidentally overturns a grease pot, and as 

if from the gates of hell, the mad flames spre: 
flash forth hold of the vessel. 
men 
' 


socia 


from the 


The captain turned his vessel and madea 
; vie and 

mad rush for land. The ship was then ] ;4., 
transformed into a grand and awful Inferno. is p 
On it ran on its mad race of death, while : 
mea 


the fire flashed and licked the decks and } Nes 
ate away the very vessel itself. Men, wo- on 
5 


men and children burned to cinders in their it 1 


tracks. Hundreds preferred drowning and in 


suy 


leaped into the swiftly swirling waters and 
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1M the L-rished before the ship was entirely de- 
Tr from roved. The 
S been 
al and 
This is 
fiction 


scenes were heartrending 
jnd the details are horrible. Probably 
Up 
b this writing over seven hundred bodies 


nore than a thousand people perished. 


ave been recovered. Although the steamer 
t legs . 
5”: ems to have been inspected regularly by 
las j sa a r3 
*bovernment officials, the fire-hose and life- 


vers were entirely valueless. Secretary 


ortelyou, of Labor and Commerce, has 
tless pdered a rigid investigation. 











st his 

over 
Tning 
cum, 
river, 2 

all. Many Negroes have colorphobia as badly 
or as the white folk have Negrophobia. You 
ad # this is not true. Then, what does this 
me wholesale bleaching of faces and straighten- 
radi. ing of hair indicate? From our view point 
iil it simply means that the women who prac- 
eo, tice it wish that they had white faces and 
a straight hair. It simply says that they 
aad don't like their color and hair, and yet the 
king hrst poor white boy who comes along sing- 
The (08 “Coon, Coon, Coon, I wish my color 
wil would fade,”” these same bleachers and 
ba straighteners feel like chasing out of town. 
ss There is no denying it, Negroes have 
a. colorphobia. Some Negro men have it. 
sits | Some Negro women have it. Whole fami- 
is | lies have it, and somebody tells us that 
ook | me Negro churches have it. Saviour, 
a | keep us from those churches, please. Some 

: social circles have it, and so the disease is 
e spreading from men to women, from wo- 
: _ | men to families, from families to churches, 
©@ | and from churches to social circles. ‘The 
hen ; a . 

idea of Negroes setting up a color standard 

Pe is preposterous. What does so much color 
we mean? Has it ever been shown that fair 
Pp: } Negroes are better morally than black Ne- 
ei | groes? If so, I wish we all were fair. No, 
os | it has never been shown, nor never will, as 
a long as we present in the majority such 


superior types of manhood and womanhood 





N 


That was a most disastrous 
fire the 
greater part of Yazoo City, 
the wealthiest town of the Mississippi delta, 
on May 25th. 
about $2,009,090. 


Yazoo City 


in Ashes which destroyed 


The loss was estimated to be 
It was the most disas- 
trous fire that ever occurred in the history 
of Mississippi. The two great calamities 
that have befallen Mississippi this year, the 
election of Vardaman and the burning of 
Yazoo City—must be very disheartening to 
the good people of the state. 


Not Color But Character 


By Nannie H. Burroughs 


found in thoroughbred Negro men and wo- 
men throughout the world. 

The fairer some Negroes are the better 
they think themselves, without any thought 
of an ounce of character to go along with 
it, and enough good common sense to know 
that color is no badge of superiority of mind 
nor soul. There are men right in our own 
race, and their number is legion, who would 
rather marry a woman for her color than 
for her character. criti- 
cise such women as Hannah Elias of New 


vei 
These same men 


York, for mixing up with Platt, and yet 
would receive with open arms the fungus 
growth produced by virtue of their illicit 
relations. ‘The white man who crosses the 
line and leaves an heir is doing a favor for 
some black man who would marry the most 
debased woman, whose only stock in trade 
is her color, in preference to the most royal 
queen in ebony. 

black 
black women associating with white men, 


I have seen men have fits about 
and yet these same men see more to admire 
in a half-white face owned by a character- 
less, fatherless woman than in faces owned 
by thoroughbred, legal heirs to the throne, 
with pure souls and high purposes in life. 
We do not say that black women are not as 
virtueless, in many cases, as their fairer 
nor that 


sisters, because a woman is fair 
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she has no character, or because she is 
black she has no character, for character is 
no respecter of color, for there are thous- 
ands on both sides who are worthy of the 
name woman; but we do mean to say that 
many black men have not learned this fact 
any more than many white men have not 
learned that all the virtue, refinement and 
culture are not locked up in white women. 

The man who puts color as the first 
requisite in his choice of an associate inva- 
riably gets nothing but color, but the man 
who puts character first, always gets a 
woman. Of course, we are so fortunate as 
to be able to satisfy the most fastidious. 
We can give women with color and charac- 
ter, women with character, but not color, 
and women with neither character nor 
color. But it must be understood that some 
fair faces own fair souls, and some black 
faces own fair souls. ‘There is character in 
ebony as-well as in marble. 

Many women who bleach and straighten 
out make as their only excuse that it im- 
proves the appearance. A true woman 
wouldn’t give a cent for a changed appear- 
ance of this sort—a superficial nothing. 
What every woman who bleaches and 
straightens out needs, is not her appearance 
changed, but her mind. She has a false 
notion as to the value of color and hair in 
solving the problem of her life. Why does 
she wish to improve her appearance? Why 
not improve her real self ? Will the changed 
appearance enhance her value as a woman ? 
Is her mind made brighter and her life 
straighter because her face is brighter and 
her hair straighter? The race is not half so 
bad off for women with whiter faces as it is 
for women with whiter souls. If Negro 
women would use half the time they spend 
in trying to get white in trying to get bet- 
ter, the race would move forward apace, 
but the production of more white Negroes, 
whether home-made or born that way, that 
does not bring to the race more character 
and worth, are unwelcome guests that may 
be excused at any time. 


| 


Putting in modern improvements mf or b 


enhance the value of a house, but puttig she 
on modern improvements by straighteniy tat: 
hair and bleaching faces will not enhang — resy 
the real value of any woman. N 

It is not the whiteness of face and straigif eve 
ness of hairthat has made the name “And whi 
Saxon woman’’ a synonym of purity. and 


is the straightness of life and the whiten his 
of soul that has made her the woman. tec’ 
Verily, verily I say unto you, that r not 


women who spend most of their time ig WI 





proving their outward appearances are jj _ sta 
variably the very women who are preparil wo 
themselves to darken their characters a sa\ 
make more crooked their lives. wl 


Many black men have provoked this stall tec 
of affairs by laying down a color qualificg — th 
tion. Black and white men must betaugh}  w! 
that the race has clean- minded, pure-hearte 


women of every color who have neve er 
bowed to Baal, and never will. i so 

Further, our men have permitted man) of 
encroachments upon the moral life of the tl 
race by not entering manly protests again) [1 


all who insist on having social equality of 
the wrong sort. White men offer mor 
protection to their prostitutes than man 
black men offer to their best women. 4 
Negro dare not so far forget himself ast 





insult them, and yet these same white men 
who will die for the vilest of the vile among 
their own women, dare attempt to walk] 
with impunity into our most sacred con 
fines. It must be here said to the credit of 
the majority of our men, that they are pub 
licly gentlemanly. They respect the wo 
men of both races. A Negro man will give 
up his seat on a car as quickly for a white 
woman as he will for a woman of his own 
race. 





In extending ordinary courtesies due] 
every man to every woman, the white man } 
has not allowed his manhood to go beyond 
his race. ‘That isa mighty poor manhood 


after all. A man whois truly a gentleman, 


respects a woman, not because she is white 
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or black, as the case may be, but because 
she is a woman, and he has been early 
taught that thcre is a certain amount of 
respect due every woman. ; 

No Negro woman, however good, how- 
ever refined, is considered by the average 
white man as much worthy of his respect 
and protection as the lowest of the low of 
Our women need the 


his own race. pro- 


tection and genuine respect of our men; if 
not unto them, unto whom shall we go? 
Whenever the men of any race defiantly 
stand for the protection of their women the 
women will be strengthened morally and be 
But 
when the womanhood of a race is unpro- 
tected by its manhood, it is written that 


saved froin the hands of the most vile. 


that race has no premium on virtue and 
whosoever will may come. 

If white men do not respect their women 
enough to confine themselves to their race, 
socially, Negro women should think enough 
of themselves and of our good men to see 
that no encroachments are made upon us. 
It is contrary to the laws of our moral code 


A Lesson In 


A timid swain stood o:: the beich, 
With a maiden by his side; 

He found it hard to sav his speech, 
Though a hundred times he tried. 


‘*Both eyes say Vo?”’ 


for any race or people to grow morally 
strong under such circumstances, and it is 
criminal for any woman of our race to tol- 
erate for a moment such relations with men 
who have no more respect for black women 
than the door-keeper to Dante’s Inferno has 
for St. 
women of our race can be bought, sold or 
is the 


Peter—imen who believe that the 


bartered to satisfy their lusts. It 
duty of Negro women to rise in the pride 
of their womanhood and vindicate them- 
selves of the charge by teaching all men 
that black womanhood is as sacred as white 
womanhood. 

The 


before the war and during the war are par- 


encroachments we had to tolerate 
doned, but we live at the high-noon of the 
brightest day of liberty of soul and body. 
God help us to so live that we may raise 
the standard higher and higher until the 
name ‘‘Negro woman’’ will be a synonymn 
for uprightness of character and loftiness 
of purpose. Let character, and not color, 
be the first requisite to admission into any 
home, church or social circle, and a new 
day will break upon ten million people. 


Grammar 


At last somehow he took a lead, 
And whispered cautiously, 

‘I'd like to Fiss you, but I read 
No written in your eye.”’ 


She asked quite slow. 


To that he said he’d swear. 
‘* Well. then, two negatives, you know ’’— 
And a kiss stopped her speech right there. 








Negro Womanhood Defended 


By Mrs. Addie Hunton 


Out of that ever vexing and mysterious 
hydra-headed evil we name the ‘‘race prob- 
lem,’’ there seems to have grown of late a 
sentiment, if you will, whose particular 
function it is to magnify the moral weak- 
ness of Negro womanhood. While her char- 
acter had been assailed from without many 
times, it remained for a Judas Iscariot, in an 
awful and sinful malediction, to make the 
assertion that ‘‘not only are ninety per cent. 
of the Negro women of America unchaste, 
but the social degradation of our freedwo- 
men is without parallel in all modern civil- 
ization.’’ ‘This assertion, which the author 
himself unconsciously repudiates before he 
closes his foul tirade, seems to have given 
this phase of the ‘‘problem’’ a sudden boom, 
and to have made a delightfully new and 
inviting theme for our many enemies and 
harping critics. _Unwarned, unasked, with 
no sense of delicacy for her feelings, the 
Negro woman has been made the subject of 
an increasing and unmerciful criticism. To 
her, at this time, is being charged every 
weakness of the race, even though this 
weakness may have been common to 
humanity since the days of Adam. Every- 
where, her moral defects are being por- 
trayed by her enemies; sometimes, veiled 
in hypocritical pity, and again, in language 
bitter and unrelenting. 

In taking up the gauntlet of defense, we 
desire to have it understood that we are in 
no sense an apologist. We are neither un- 
conscious or unmindful of our shortcomings; 
we are simply asking now that, in the clear 
light of truth and justice, her case be given 
a hearing by all who are interested in moral 
and social problems, and who value the prin- 
ciples of justice, freedom and fraternity, or 
even by those who regard all humanity as 
something above the common clod. This 
hearing the Negro woman claims as her 


right upon the basis that whatever is a ben- 
efit or injury to one, that he has a right to 
concern himself about. 

Whence come these base aspersions to 
blight and dwarf the spirit of the Negro 
woman? Who in all this land can be so 
forgetful of her service and servitude as to 
seek to crush her already wounded and 
bleeding soul? Wounded by the violence 
and shame forced upon her in times when 
she had no voice to speak her woe; bleeding 
because of the constant irritation of these 
wounds by those who, while spending their 
best energies to vilify her to the world, are 
at the same time ever secretly seeking to 
make these vilifications true; she asks, 
Whence comes all this talk about the im- 
morality of the Negro woman ? 

It is a fact to be noted that most of the 
articles that bear upon this subject are writ- 
ten not by those who have made a system- 
atic and careful study of the question from 
every point of view, but rather by those 
whose conclusions are born of their own 
limited experiences with and observations 
The 
statement has been made often of late that 


of one class or kind of Negro women. 


there are different classes of Negro women 
as there are different classes of other women, 
but it seems so difficult for some to grasp 
this idea that it will bear further repetition. 
It is also a fact that there is a wide gulf— 
which scemingly grows wider 





between the 
white people of the South and the better 
class of colored people. They are as Jew 
so that those who write 
most about the moral degradation of the 
Negro woman know little or nothing of 
that best element of our women who are 
quietly and unobtrusively working out the 
salvation of the race. 


and Samaritan, 


Because the Negro 
women with whom they come.in contact 
exhibit none of those higher qualities that 
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NEGRO WOMANHOOD DEFENDED 


Mrs. Addie Hunton 
Atlanta, Ga. 


are based upon virtue, it is assumed that 
these women are typical of all Negro wo- 
men, and, upon this assumption, an attempt 
is made to prove to the shame of all, a 
wholesale immorality. 

But what of the Negro woman herself ? 
Of her condition and environments? Any 
argument that does not take more than 
passing note of the heritage of shame with 
which she found herself burdened when 
emerging from slavery, or that does not 
take more than a mere glance at her very 
peculiar environment, is at best but erro- 
neous. 

For two centuries the Negro woman was 
forced by cruelty too diverse and appalling 
to mention to submit her body to those who 
bartered for it. She’ was voiceless, and 
there was no arm lifted in her defense. And 
yet, there is hardly a daughter of a slave 
mother who has not heard of the sublime 


sos 


and heroic soul of some maternal ancestor 
that went home to the God that gave it 
rather than live a life of enforced infamy. 
There is an unwritten and an almost un- 
mentionable history of the burdens of those 
soul-trying times when, to bring profit to 
tlie slave trade and to satisfy the base de- 
sires of a stronger hand, the Negro woman 
was the subject of compulsory immorality. 
Not only did she emerge from that dark 
period crushed by an experience more bitter 
than death, but her teachers had given her 
a false conception of the marriage vow and 
its sanctity. That slavery might be made 
as profitable as possible, masters reserved 
the right to join or separate their slaves at 
will. Prostitution was not only encouraged 
but fostered. 

Stepping suddenly out of the darkness of 
slavery, the Negro woman was bewildered 
by the temptations and trials awaiting her. 
In many instances, they were no less intense 
than chose to which she had been subjected 
in the past. It is not strange that those 
whose prey she had been for so long should 
have followed her into her new environ- 
ments, and, as they had used cruel force 
when it was their right, now, that this was 
no longer possible, should seek to subvert 
With a blighted 
nor home life, 
driven to and fro at will in a world of pov- 


her with glittering baubles. 
past, no fireside training 


erty and ignorance, it would have been 
strange and unusual had she not, in many 
cases, fallen by the wayside. 

The wages paid the Negro laboring wo- 
man are so paltry as to scarcely provide for 
her the necessities of life. One writer has 
said ‘‘ the severest poverty is unfavorable to 


” 


moralty. Then, where, as in this case, 
the tempter stands on every side, it calls for 
no ordinary strength to resist his allure- 
ments. ‘That versatile and soulful writer of 
the race in ‘‘ The Souls of Black Folk’’ has 
given a chapter entitled ‘‘Of the Coming of 
John.’’ Therein is a picture of the tempta- 


tion which forces itself upon the average 
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comely Negro servant girl, and therein, too, 
is portrayed the tragedy that comes when 
the Negro man dares raise his hand in the 
defense of hisown. And yet in the face of 
all this ignominy—all this immorality and 
cruel oppression—she has staggered up 
through the ages ladened with the double 
burden of excessive maternal care and phys- 
ical toil, and she has, while climbing, thrown 
off much and become more 
chastened and purified, conforming herself 
as fast as possible to the demand for upright 
Christian living. To all who are fair- 
minded and unprejudiced, it must be certain 
that nothing can stay the tide of her progress 
in its onward flow. 


of the dross 


It is quite likely that too much attention 
has hitherto been given to theorizing on this 
grave question, while real study, friendly 
fairness and appreciation of her progress 
have found no place in the arguments. This 
fact alone might be sufficient to discourage 
her and blight her hopes did she not inherit 
that rare faith of her ancestors who trusted 
so implicitly in God. Let those who desire 
to write of her from a moral standpoint 
he:eafter realize the justice and wisdom of 
studying her in her best as well as her worst 
condition. 

Immorality and thrift do not mate very 
well, and in spite of all accusations, the 
Negro woman has been the motive power in 
whatever has been accomplished by the race. 
She early realized that the moral and con- 
servative qualities of a race reside in its 
womanhood, and with this realization came 
a longing and a reaching after a virtuous 
home-life; hence, 


we have thousands of 


Why is a Newspaper Like a Woman 


One bright friend came in the other day 
with what he thought aconundrum. ‘‘Why 
is a newspaper like a woman?’’ 

The various answers: 

‘‘Because both have to be known to be 
appreciated.’’ 

‘Because it has to have some one to run 
m”* 
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homes dotting this Southland, some mere 
cottages, others more pretentious residences, 
but all are citadels of purity and virtue, 
presided over by women of intelligence and 
housewifely care. The beneficent influence 
of these homes is felt in every community, 
and it will be appreciated more largely by 
coming generations than. it is now possible 
to realize. The Negro woman is rightly 
making her first effort for purity and truth 
at her own fireside. By her thrift she has 
helped to accumulate property, real and per- 
sonal, to the value of more than $700,000,- 
000. She has helped to raise nearly $14,- 
000,000 for the education of her children, 
She has educated more than 25,000 teachers 
of her own race, and all of this, in her ham- 
pered condition, in less than a half century. 
With her deeper interest in her people, her 
larger knowledge of their needs, with the 
culture and character that education give, 
she is constantly at work for the uplift of 
her race. 

Finally, we are confronting new condi- 
tions which make stern demands upon the 
wisdom and conscience of both races. Let 
it not be forgotten that the high virtue of 
the South has its basis on the souls and 
bodies of Negro women; therefore, it is now 
time that Southern chivalry, which ever 
proclaims its right to ‘‘keep pure and unde- 
filed the spirit that worships at the family 
shrine,’’ should extend itself to the protec- 
tion of the Negro man who seeks to estab- 
lish the same principle for his home. In 
the light of Christianity all women must be 
protected if for no other reason than that they 
are akin to the Christ-mother. Until this 
is done, it would, at least, be charitable to 
leave the discussion of the morality of the 
Negro woman to those who are earnestly 
laboring for her uplift. 


‘*Becanse both are good advertising me- 
diums.”’ 

‘‘Because both have to be pressed.’’ 

‘‘Because it sometimes changes its dress 
and tells tales.’’ 

The correct answer is: ‘‘Because every 
man should have one of his own and not be 
running around after his neighbors.’’— 
Asher Alturist. 
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“We have but faith; we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness; let it grow.”’ 

The history of this organization, the 

Jational Association of Colored Women, 

dof its formation, is somewhat unique, 

d has for its members, possibly, also for 

e sociologist, and the casual observer, a 

ecial interest, because of the manner of 
his formation; the causes surrounding, or 

ading, to the same; and the additional 
fact, that, outside of secret orders this or- 
ganization represents the largest, possibly 
he only national, non-sectarian body of 
educated Negro women organized for the 
efinite and avowed purpose of ‘‘race eleva- 
ion.”’ 

It is not the purpose of this article to go 
into the details of the causes or chain of 
events that led to its formation, but rather 
to tell of the work it is accomplishing; how- 
ever, as a bit of history, it is interesting to 
note that it literally was a child born of 
‘prayers and tears,’’ and was organized in 
the City of Washington in 1896, by the 
consolidation of two National bodies of 
Negro women, known, the one, as the 
‘National League’’ and the other as the 
‘National Federation.’’ The name of the 
new organization thus formed was, out of 
deference to the parent bodies, a compro- 
mise, in which the word ‘‘Association’’ 
was substituted for the words ‘‘League’’ 
or ‘‘Federation.”’ ’ 

The prime object of the organization, as 
stated in article II. of its constitution is, 
“To secure harmony of action and co- 
| Operation among all women in raising to 
ithe highest plane, home, moral, and civil 
life,’’ and under the very beautiful motto, 
soon adopted by its leaders, ‘‘Lifting as we 
climb,” in many ways highly suggestive of 
itsaims. Many things have been accom- 





The National Association of Colored Women 


By Mrs. Josephine Silone- Yates 


plished during the seven years of its exist- 
ence. 

The first convention of the National As- 
sociation was held in the city of Nashville 
in 1897; the second in Chicago in 1899; the 
third in Buffalo in 1901; the fourth will be 
held in the city of St. Louis, July 11-16, 
1904. 

Each convention thus far held has been 
an inspiration to those attending and a 
wonderful revelation to the interested on- 
looker as to the work and development of 
Afro-American women; not only with ref- 
erence to papers read and discussions of the 
same, but also because of more tangible 
proofs through exhibits of painting, of 
literature, of music, and of other forms of 
art that prove the growth and development 
of a race in its efforts to struggle upward 
‘through all the spires of form.’’ 

From its initial period, all clubs of wo- 
men that have some well defined aim for 
the elevation of the race have been eligible 
to membership; and while much stress is 
placed upon the Mother’s Club, the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens and day nurse- 
ries, for the reason that these organizations 
strike, as it were, at the root of the whole 
matter, at the same time the Association 
urges the formation of musical clubs, for 
the study of high class music,. believing 
that music in the Negro is a heaven-born 
gift that should be cultivated to its highest 
extent, and that should never be allowed to 
degenerate into a low and unseemly amuse- 
ment, calculated to degrade rather than to 
elevate the race. 

It urges the formation of temperance 
clubs, knowing that intemperance is one of 
the greatest foes to the progress and devel- 
opment of the Negro as well as to other 
races. 

It_urges the formation of domestic science 
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clubs, cooking classes, and similar forms, 
because unsanitary methods of living, of 
cooking, etc., prevent the masses of our 
people from doing their best work from 
economic and from other standpoints. 

It urges the formation of benevolent and 
charitable institutions, since, above all else, 
the race as a unit should be taught to be 
self-sustaining, independent, self-reliant ; 
should learn to think logically, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

It encourages the formation of Women’s 
Exchanges and other varieties of business 
clubs, or organizations, in order that our 
women and girls may learn the value of a 
‘‘penny,’’ how to make and how to invest 
a dollar, as well as how to spend one; for, 
Mrs. Thompson, and others to the contrary, 
with reference to woman as an ‘‘industrial 
failure,’’ the Negro woman has been, and 
for some time must continue to be, at least 
‘‘an assistant’’ bread-winner if the finances 
of the race are to be improved; and fortu- 
nately for her, she has, generally speaking, 
managed in such manner that few of the 
conditions mentioned in Mrs. Thompson’s 
article in a recent number of the North 
American Review, have attained with our 
women, possibly because, with but com- 
paratively few exceptions, the Negro women 
instinctively knows the art of ‘‘managing;’’ 
but this is another story, and returning to 
the original discussion, it may be added 
that the National Association of Colored 
Women encourages the formation af all 
forms of clubs that have as an object the 
general improvement of society. 

It now represents a membership of at 
least fifteen thousand educated, cultured, 
refined Negro with the local 
branches that compose it, scattered abroad 
in twenty-six States, Indian and Oklahoma 
Territories. In more than half of these 
States, as in Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, 


women, 


Pennsylvania, New 


York, Rhode Island, Louisiana, West Vir- 
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ginia, Kansas, etc., a flourishing federatioy 
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in St. Louis, Cleveland, and elsewhere. 
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Each of these States holds annually 
highly successful State meeting, in whic! 
a lie of work for the year is mapped out 
officers elected, and papers on questions o 
the day are read, discussed, and the usua 
a State 


business of Federation 


carefully 
conducted. 





fe ’ ae ing it 
he value of such training to our women In 
along the line of parliamentary and of busi- papel 
. . . . Je 
ness organizations, the inspiration they re- 
rg I t ey Te} respe 
ceive from contact, the unity they acquire, of O1 
which 


is so much to be desired, so neces. 





Outl 
sary in race development, and that can only lace, 
come from thus working together for a TI 
common cause, are all points that cannot been 
be overestimated from a sociological point} (¢ @ 
of view. amt 

Among Afro-American people the church ail 
is the leading organization; and the er- part 
dorsement of the church affords a highway pe 
to the hearts of the people. ON 

The church, irrespective of creed or de the 
nomination, has endorsed the work of the ort 
National Association of Colored paired of t 
and looking upon it as one of its strongest apy 
allies, has pledged and given it hearty sup- poe 
port in innumerable ways. | 


The 


church, perhaps, sways the multitude, and 


teaching fraternity, next to the| oy 


vie 

in every section of this broad land teachers | 
have enlisted to carry forward the good ga 
. € 

work. ; “ike ne 
The Department of Professional Wo) ,, 
men’s Clubs, which consists v-ry largely of | 5, 


teachers, united with other professional) y 
women, promises to become one of the most 


in 

. ° . | 
valuable departments in the organization, | gi 
and from it great things are expected. t] 


The 


organ, known as ‘‘Notes,’’ 


Association supports a_ national | 
edited by Mrs. i 
Margaret’ Washington, and an able corps 
of associates. Ten numbers per year afe 


furnished for the small annual subscription 
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price of twenty-five cents. Itisthus within 


reach of every one; keeps members in 


ew here - . ° . . 

vhere, ; touch, furnishes helpful suggestions, and is 
a general means of communication. 

Inually 


; Undoubtedly the conservative tone adopt- 
In whic] 


ed by this paper, and the determination of 


ype Sar ‘ , . p ae 
Pped out the National Organization from its incip- 


estions 0 


jency, diligently ‘‘to saw wood,’’ and thus 


the usu: . : 
usta find no time for controversy, has had much 


caref ; She hi ‘ ‘ iggy: 
etully to do in dignifying its aims and in increas- 





ing its scope and influence. 
‘Notes,”’ State 
papers are published at the expense of 


r women a 
Mey In addition to several 


| of busi- 


they re- ; . ers 9 
y Tey respective States, as ‘‘Queen’s Gardens, 


acquire,’ of Ohio, Mrs. Carrie Clifford, editor; ‘The 
0 NECES! Outlook,’ of Missouri, Miss Victoria Wal- 
lace, editor. 

The press of the country at large has 


can only 
‘r for a 


cann . os te oi 
Mt been very kind to the National Association 








al poit q " . , 
Ponty of Colored Women, freely placing the col- 
hure umns at the disposal of the organization, 
e church cou ow 
tl and for some time a ‘‘Woman’s World De- 
1€ en: 49 ; urs 
io] partment’’ was conducted in the ‘Colored 
liohway > “< “~~ . _ 
oT American, thus giving in addition to 
“Notes,’’ a general survey of the work for 
d or de ; ; : ; 
: the outer reading public; while special 
< of the . : : 
V articles, as called for relative to the work 
Vomen, : : . ° . 
of the organization, have from time to time 
rongest . . 
appeared in such leading papers as the Bos- 
rty sup- a : a <p oe 
: ton ‘“Transcript,’’ Boston ‘‘Herald,’’ Los 
‘a | Angeles ‘‘Herald,’’ ‘‘ The Evangelist,’’ 
oO MC | gg - 4 ° “er . coe 
; The Voice of Missions, Church Re- 
de, and ; 7 
views, etc. 


eachers “eee 4 : oe 
The National Council of Women, an or- 


le good on . ee : 

ganization founded in 1888, composed of 
iw twenty large national bodies, and as many 
: ty * local councils, and itself one of the affiliated 
eh branches of the International Council of 


; Women, recently in quinquennial session 
1e€ mos . : 4 . 
‘ in Berlin, deserves the hearty and sincere 
zation, 

' 


; gratitude of a race for the breadth of 
sail | thought evidenced and the advanced ground 
y Mrs j taken by its leaders in inviting to member- 
"| ship in its organization the National Asso- 
Bes ciation of Colored Women; and its act of 
iption | afhliating this organization with the Coun- 

cil, as it did in the year 1900, was such a 
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gracious recognition of the worth and merit 
of Negro womanhood that it goes far to- 
ward the mitigation of the contumely that 
time and from various 


is from time to 


sources, unjustly heaped upon it. 


The leaders of the Council have at all 
times remained firm and steadfast to their 
self-imposed obligations, and this at a 


sacrifice best known only within the or- 
ganization. 

Similarly, the National Association has 
had membership and representation in the 
‘‘National Congress of Mothers,’’ which 
embodies another great altruistic movement 
of the age; and as an affiliated member of 
the National Council has membership and 
representation in the International Council, 
organization from 


composed of national 


eighteen civilized countries, working in 


unison under the motto, ‘‘Do unto others 
would that others should do unto 
you;’’ with the motto of the Council, 
‘Lead Kindly Light,’’ and that of the Na- 
tional Association, ‘‘Lifting as we climb,’’ 


as ye 


’ 


it is readily seen that we have a chain of 
beautiful sentiments, which if exemplified 
the this club 


movement among women to be one of the 


in acts of members, show 
world’s great unifying forces, destined to 
establish beyond disputation, ‘‘The broth- 
erhood of man, the Fatherhood of God.’’ 
With reference to work accomplished by 
that 


while not in any sense condoning crime, 


the national body it may be stated 


not in any sense unduly sympathizing with 
the 
resolutions have been passed denouncing 


criminal, at each convention strong 
lynching as a barbarous mode of punish- 


ment, and condemning the convict lease 


system. Three notable addresses upon 
this latter subject have been read before the 
convention. The first, prepared by Mrs. 
Butler of Atlanta, 
Nashville meeting, was published in 1897, 


at the expense of the National Organiza- 


Ga., and read at the 


tion, and placed on sale in order that the 


ideas contained therein might reach the 
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public eye, and, if possible, 
change in the system. 
The second, equally good, the product of 


effect some 


one of our brainiest young women, Miss 
Josephine Holmes, also of Atlanta, was 
read at the Chicago meeting, 1899. 


The third was the famous lecture on this 
subject, ‘‘The Convict Lease System.’’ pre- 
pared by Mrs. Frederic Douglass, since de- 
ceased, widow of our deceased race leader, 
and was given before the Buffalo conven- 
tion, Igor. 

Said the Buffalo ‘‘Express,’’ in referring 
to this address: ‘‘M.s. Douglass’ statement 
threw new light on the origin as well as 
the working of a system by which some of 
the States have re-established slavery under 
the guise of penal law.’’ 

At the Chicago meeting in 1899, and 
again in Buffalo in 1901, the Association 
assumed the cost of publishing pamphlets 
written by Mrs. M. C. Terrell, then presi- 
dent of the organization; the proceeds of 
the sales of these publications Mrs. Terrell 
very generously contributed to the National 
Ways and Means Committee as a gift to 
start a fund to be used in establishing kin- 
dergartens and day nurseries. Various 
additions have been made to this fund and 
from it money has been sent as ordered to 
assist the Maggie Murray Kindergarten of 
Atlanta, Ga., the Alice D. Karey Kinder- 
garten of Charleston, S. C., and the Butler 
Mission Kindergarten of Chicago. 

Every effective organized body has had 
its period of development and growth, as 
well as of actual accomplishment. 

The National Association of Colored Wo- 
men, so dear to the hearts of its earnest 
workers, long since passed the experimental 
stage, and entered upon an aggressive cam- 
paign of growth, with ‘‘push organization’’ 
as its battle cry, meanwhile accomplishing 
as much in tne line of work as reasonably 
can be expected, when one reflects that few 
Negro women are women of leisure, or, of 
large means; and that the time and money 
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they give to public work is usually ata 
sacrifice practically unknown to the women 
of other races engaged in similar work. 

It should also be considered that it has 
been for various reasons a difficult task to 
enlist in this movement more than a com- 
paratively small number of colored women 
well adapted by means and influence to 
carry forward this work; but this condition 
is gradually changing, and the recognition 
that the National Association of Colored 
Women has received at the hands of the 
National Council of America, the Inter- 
national Congress, and from the Commis- 
sioners of the World’s Fair in St. Louis, in 


which instance this body of women was the 





first Negro organization outside of Fisk 


University (and this is hardly a parallel | 


case), to receive a World's Fair Day, will 
tend greatly to increase the respect in 
which the organization will be held on all 
sides. 

As to the national work, in this its period 
of organization, when most of its force 
must be spent upon organizing individual 
clubs, State Federations, Department work, 
and in the thorough systematization of this 
work, it cannot with truth be said that it 
has at any time remained at a standstill, or 
that it has swerved from its original pur- 
pose of ‘‘Raising to a higher plane, home, 
motal and civil life,’’ 
Constitution. 


as set forth in its 


It has at all times hewn directly to the 
line in carrying forward this purpose, and, 
leaving each State and each community 
free to take up the line of work most need- 
ed therein, according to the best judgment 
of the leading minds of the State or com- 
munity, has favored as national work the 
kindergarten and day nursery idea, as be- 
fore stated, mainly as a method of getting 
at the root of the problem of race elevation 
—‘‘the children.’’ 

In this idea it has not wavered, as may 
be seen from the fact that aid has been ex- 
tended to several kindergartens from money 
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donated to the Ways and Means Comumniit- 
tee from the sale of pamphlets published 
at the cost of the national body; and from 
the additional fact that the resolution intro- 
duced by the present president of the Asso- 


ciation at the last ‘Triennial Council of 


Women of the United States, and unani- 


mously passed by that august body, pledged 
the members of that organization to assist 
the National Association of Colored Women 
in every possible way in their very laudable 


Beyond Price 


Has you got a prattlin’ baby, 

You kin bounce upon yo’ knee- 
One dat’s alluz jes’ a-smilin’ 

An’ ez happy ez kin be? 


One uv dese hyar chubby fellers 
Dat jes’ steals up in yo’ lap 

W’en de voice uv slumber calls him 
Fur to take a little nap ? 


W’en he wakes up, looks at daddy, 
Plants a kiss upon yo’ cheek, 

An’ den axes you to jine him 
In a game uv ‘‘Hide an’ Seek ?”’ 


Ef you come home blue an’ fretted 
Wid de troubles uv de day, 

Don’t his cheffle looks an’ lafter 
Drive yo’ sorrers all away ? 


Oh, den, bless Gawd, my ol’ comrid, 
Ef you’ve got a babe like dis; 

Fur to tell you lands an’ dollers 
Couldn't furnish no sich bliss ! 


WHERE DO THE GOOD FOLKS GO 


By S. Fuller Collins 

Tell me, mother, I’m in earnest, 
Where do the good folks go? 

When they leave this world of sorrow, 
Do they become like snow? 
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efforts to establish kindergartens and day 
nurseries. 

The National has been urged at each 
biennial meeting to set aside a fund, how- 
ever small, for this same purpose, and with 
che act of incorporation, will be in a posi- 
tion to receive bequests, legacies and en- 
dowments, to carry forward this and many 
other forms of national work that will help 
to make the National Association of Col- 
ored Women one of the great forces of the 
century in the solution of the race problem, 
a problem that can be solved only by race 
elevation. 


Went to heaven in my slumbers, 
Oe'r the dreamland way, 

Failed to see good old Aunt Dinah, 
And quick did the keeper say: 


‘‘She’s not hear my dearest maiden, 
Tho we are not to blame, 

For on earth, the land of mortals, 
All have a chance the same.”’ 


Where is she? Pray tell me mother! 
Where can the good soul be? 

Near the throne I saw Joe Tompkins, 
And I thought she was good as he. 


For three years I’ve done my duty 
In the church of God, 

Tho if Aunt Dinah missed the city, 
Why should I longer trod? 


Tho it may be in her journey, 

She stopped on the ‘‘half-way ground,”’ 
Where they wait for the final judgment, 
As explained by Parson Round. 


All the world appears a mystery, 

Since I went o’er the dreamland way 
And saw bad (?) Joe Tompkins in heaven 
And Aunt Dinah *‘ not there,’’ they say. 


Perhaps they exchanged places, 

Or my vision was faulty that night, 

As the scenes of dreamland are shifting, 
And not a reliable sight. 


Anyway mother the way is not clear 

As we go through the world to and fro, 

And ghost-like the question keeps haunting 
‘*Where Do the Good Folks Go?” 








Social Improvement of the Plantation Woman 
By Mrs. Booker T. Washington 


The time is not so far remote as not to be 
remembered by the generation of yesterday 
when custom, growing out of conditions, 
fixed the status of woman as ‘‘something 
better than a dog, a little dearer than a 
horse.’’ In spite of Biblical mandate, the 
clamor of certain wide-awake women opened 
the way to unmistakable rights, not to po- 
litical we grant, but tosocial rights, and the 
end is not yet. Woman was enslaved. She 
has come out into the freedom of this New 
Republic. She is making a way. 

It is impossible to picture the social con- 
dition of the plantation colored woman forty 
years ago, for she had no status except com- 
modity. Mind, soul, body were fettered. 
For her, there was no light. There was no 
fellowship; there was no home; there were 
no material ties. True there were exceptions 
in the case of the mansion house servants, 
who from contact absorbed something either 
good or bad fromthe lives of their owners, 
but in° the main the masses of the race 
to-day are the descendants of the planta- 
tion field hands, who assisted without ‘* the 
light within the brain.’’ 

A sound judgment of our own character 
is essential to moral improvement. There 
is no such advance without social improve- 
ment. How necessary, then, were the ad- 
vantages of education when those millions 
of untrained slaves were set free without the 
first vestige of knowledge of correct living. 
And that was a tremendous responsibil- 
ity of setting in motion those educative forces 
that unfolded a new life to an unlettered 
people which was shouldered by a few zealous 
! 


missionaries! Home and marriage ties were 


established in the lives of those who had 
been victims of unchastity. Schools were 
opened to advance the cause, and light 
broke upon the untutored mind. 

Just as the condition of the white races of 


women has been ripening under favorable 


circumstances, just so has the condition of 
the plantation colored woman been growing 
better as the years have come and gone 
since Providence opened a way for her to 
receive a knowledge of true living. 

Of late 
conducive in raising the social standards of 
life on plantations than the farmers’ con- 
ferences. 


years nothing has been more 


The ideas advanced of buying 
land, of getting away from the one-room 
cabin, of being producers rather than con- 
sumers, have had their effect. ‘Today there 
are one hundred and fifty thousand planta- 
tions owned by colored farmers. ‘There are 
over one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
homes containing on an average four rooms. 
That means an appreciation of the environ- 
ments of social conditions that make for the 
welfare of this generation. 

Four years since a woman in one of these 
conferences told of her first attempt to get 
money to buy a home. She traded a dog 
for a hog, and finally effected a sale that 
resulted in putting by the first sum for her 
purpose. The incident told in conference 
was noted by a reporter, and not long since 
the same woman, now a_ property-holder, 
wrote to us of reading of her conference 
statement in a Sunday-school quarterly. 
She has now gathered her neighbor women 
to hold weekly councils that will tend to 
better home life, and especially to promote 
the welfare of the children of their com- 
munity. 

In the Monthly Farmers’ Institute in one 
of the counties of Alabama, another planta- 
tion woman recently testified as to the pro- 
ductivity of her poultry industry, that had 
enabled her to pay for a small truck farm, 
and to erect a three-room cottage in place 
of the one-room cabin that had been her 
home for fifteen years. 

Numerous instances could be given of 


women who have been awakened to the 
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possibility of bettering their condition by 
the practical knowledge gained first in the 
farmers’ and again in the 
school for the farmers, that have been or- 
ganized under the name of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes all over the Black Belt. Special wo- 
men’s meetings are fraught with tangible 
good, and the weekly conferences, followed 
by careful visiting, have raised the plane of 
home and the standard of life on plantations 
that were once notorious for their ‘‘quarters 
Within a radius of fifty miles 
there are no less than four social settlements 


conferences, 


of vice.’’ 


where the workers have entered into the 
heart of the family life around them, and 
disseminated principles that tend to mark 
an epoch in the history of the race. 

One settlement at Calhoun, Alabama, has 
been the means of forty or fifty families 
purchasing homes principally through the 
economy of the mothers who have at heart 
the of their children. Another, 
organized by an association in New York, 
has an agent who is instructed to aid in the 
purchase of homes for only those whose lives 
are upright. 


interest 


Virtue is not at a discount in 
any of these settlements, and thus higher 
ideals are maintained in all families. 

One settlement at Mount Meigs, Alabama, 
is especially devoted in training mothers to 
measure up to the duties devolved 
them in rearing their children. 

Another social settlement work situated 
on a large plantation far away from the 
light, has worked along 
While others, with means at com- 
mand, have been holding out inducements 
to buy homes and: better the family condi- 
tions by helpful environments, this smaller 


upon 


different lines. 


more 


work has placed models before the mothers 
Where there had been an 
indifferent attitude in respect to unmarried 
mothers, or to loose marital relations, there 
was a gradual awakening in the first in- 
stance that soon made itself felt. Constant 
pressure brought to the latter 
breach has resulted in respect for the mar- 


and children. 


bear on 
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riage ties, and if a new-comer in the settle. 
ment has dared to evade the law of common 
decency, he either soon marries or is ban- 
ished. 

The three-room cottage has been a model 
for the mothers after the day’s duties are 
over, and a training school for their young 
The energy 
that produced a variety of vegetables and 
grains from the ten-acre lot has been the 
means of inducing others in the settlement 


sons and daughters by day. 


neighborhood to concentrate on their forty- 
acre farms, and just as soon as the mind 
has become awakened to the possibilities of 
a small acreage, just so soon has there been 
a corresponding development of the social 
status of woman on the plantation and a 
consequent betterment of the family rela- 
tions. 

As a natural result of perverted souls, 
some may not be able to conceive of an 
ideal standard of morality existing among 
our plantation colored women. As a matter 
of fact, there are purer, truer minds that 
glory in the truth that can proclaim a 
knowledge of the virtue and constancy of 
thousands of these women whose souls are 
as white and clean as their fairer sisters who 
can boast of a line of ancestry that may 
have descended from the savagery of the 
Britons. 

Like all subservient people, the colored 
race followed in the trend of their owners. 
They were the victims of a system that 
tended to demoralize, even from the old 
regime of the tribal life of the African 
forefathers. Like all freed objects, there 
was a rebound from enslavement, and when 
the race had placed before them the light, 
they followed after and found what they 
sought. 

These educational forces that have ac- 
complished so much in the social improve- 
ment of the plantation colored woman are 
vital. ‘‘As the woman, so the man is,” 
and we firmly believe that this plantation 
colored woman will prove not ‘‘a menace’’ 
to the race, but a deliverer, for through her 
will come the earnest, faithful service for 
the highest development of home and fam- 
ily that will result in the solution of the 
so-called race problem. 
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THE PROGRESS OF 


THE BLACK MAN’S PLEA 
By B. Landor 


Not only you who wield the civil power, 
But you of power, where ere you be; 

You of fair mind to whom the gold is 

Gold and dross is dross, 

In mart or palace, field or shop, 

List for a moment to the black man’s plea, 


‘Tis true the truth of man’s equality 

Was too untimely born, to be, in practice 

True, and this will not only apply to men 

Of color, but e’en to you, who, thousands have 
Of baser mold, than some who bore and bare 
The Negro strain. The true equality 

Is of the mind, and that is not to be obtained 
By written law, for if it were, men would ill 
Appreciate that which is so easily got. 


We do not scorn the servile work, which comes to 

Us, by a kind of common law, but do despise the 
fact 

That, no matter what the progress of the mind, 

These servile bonds should bind us still to that 

Which has no sign of change. 


You'll grant this holds no ideal to the race, and 

Further, that a race which has no noble aims, 

To which the coming young may pin their faith, 
has 

in itself, no element of progress. We asa race, 

Can not assume your ideals, ours, since you your 
selves 

Will not permit us to advance, to that degree 

Where we can call your country ‘‘mine”’ 
mean it 

With sincerity. 


and 


Then grant us this only boon, and if you do, 

We pledge a great advance, from seeming worth- 
lessness 

And indolence, to where the Nation will be proud 


That she did give so much. This is the boon we 
ask, 

Aman’s chance. The chance to be progressive 
men, 


COLORED WOMEN 


2g! 


THE CONQUEROR 
Ry Silas X. Floyd 


He had conquered in battle, 
And wore the victor’s wreath upon his brow. 
‘* Hosanna!”’ 
Cried friend and foe alike 
When he returned. 
A feast was spread, 
And good things said 
In his praise. 
The nation voted its thanks— 
He was quickly raised to official ranks; 
And all these honors 
He wore quite well. 
But at home 
Where all should tranquil be, 
A veritable tyrant was he. 
His wife was a slave, 
His child was a knave, 
In his sight. 
For a warlike hero— 
A man of many fights, 
And raised to high official station— 
He felt that this was very right. 
But was it? 
Sire, 
Thou knowest it was very, very wrong. 
Who conquers an army 
In Liberty’s defense, 
Does well. 
Who conquers the love of his fellow-men 
Does better. 
Who conquers himself 
Does best of all ! 


The Progress of Colored Women 


By Mrs. Mary Church Terrell 


‘I expected to see a dozen clever colored 
women, but instead of twelve I saw two 
hundred. It was simply ‘an eye opener.’’ 
This is the way one white woman expressed 
herself, after she had attended a conven- 
tion women held in Chicago 
about four years ago. ‘This sentiment was 
echoed by many other white women who 
assisted at the deliberations of the colored 
women on that occasion. ‘These Chicagoans 
were no more surprised at the intelligence, 
culture and taste in dress which the colored 


of colored 


women displayed than white people of other 
cities. When the National Association of 
Colored Women held its biennial two years 
ago in Buffalo, New York, the logic, earnest- 
ness and common sense of the delegates 
were quite as much a nine days’ wonder as 
it was in Chicago. ‘‘I hold myself above 
the pettiness of race prejudice, of course,’’ 
said one of the best women journalists in 
the country, ‘‘but for all my liberal mind- 
edness the four days session of this federa- 
tion of colored women’s clubs has been a 








revelation. It has been my lot, first and 
last to attend a good many conventions of 
women—’ Mothers, Daughters,’ and what 
not, and of them all, the sanest, the live- 
liest, the most practical was that of the 
colored women.’’ And so quotation after 
quotation might be cited to prove that even 
the white people who think they know all 
about colored people and are perfectly just 
in their estimate of them are surprised when 
they have an ocular demonstration of the 
rapidity with which a large number of 
colored women has advanced. 
the encountered 
women in their effort to 


When one 


considers obstacles by 


colored educate 
and cultivate themselves, since they became 
free, the work they have accomplished and 
the progress made will bear 
favorable comparison, at least with that of 


their more fortunate 


they have 


whom 
of: acquiring knowledge 


sisters, from 
the opportunity 
and the of self culture have never 


been entirely withheld. 


means 
Not only are color- 
ed women with ambition and aspiration 
handicapped on account of their sex, but 
they are almost everywhere baffled and 
mocked because of their race. Not only 
because they are women, but because they 
are colored women are discouragement and 
disappointment meeting them at every turn. 
But in spite of the obstacles encountered, 
the progress made by colored women along 
many lines appears like a veritable miracle 
of modern times. Forty years.ago for the 


great masses of colored women there was 


no such thing as home. To-day in each 
and every section of the country there are 
hundred of homes among colored people, 
the mental 
high and as pure as can be found among 
the best people of any land. 
of the attributed in large 
measure the refinement and purity of the 
colored home. The immorality of colored 
women is a theme upon which those who 
know little about 
maliciously 


and moral tone of which is as 


To the women 


race may be 


who 
to 


them or those 


misrepresent them love 
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descant. Foul aspersions upon the charac. 
ter of colored women are assiduously cir. 
culated by the press of certain sections and 
especially by the direct descendants of those 
who in years past were responsible for the 
moral degradation of their female slaves. 
And yet, in spite of the fateful heritage of 
slavery, even though the safe guards usual- 
ly thrown around maidenly youth and in- 
nocence are in some section entirely with- 
held from colored girls. Statistics compiled 
by men not inclined to falsify in favor of 
ny race show that immorality among the 
colored women of the United States is not 
so great as among women with similar en- 


vironment and temptations in Italy, Ger- ] 


many, Sweden and France. 

Scandals in the best colored society are 
exceedingly rare, while the progressive 
game of divorce and remarriage is practi- 
cally unknown. 

The intellectual 


women has been marvelous. 


progress of colored 
So great has 
been their thirst for knowledge and so her- 
culean their efforts to acquire it that there 
are few colleges, universities, 
the North, 
West from which colored girls have not 
graduated with honor. In Wellesly, Vassar, 
Ann Cornell 


mater, 


high and 


normal schools in East and 


Arbor, and in Oberlin, my 


dear alma whose name will always 
be loved and whose praise will always be 
sung as the first college in the country 
broad, just and generous enough to extend 
a cordial welcome to the Negro and to open 
its doors to women on an equal footing 
with the men, colored girls by their splen- 
the 
tion of their capacity and worth. 
instructors 


did records have forever settled ques- 
The 
in these and other institutions 
cheerfully bear testimony to their intelli- 
gence, their diligence and their success. 
As the brains of colored women expanded, 
No 
few been filled 
with knowledge than their hearts yearned 


their hearts began to grow. sooner 


had the heads of a favored 


to dispense blessings to the less fortunate 
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THE PROGRESS OF 
of their race. With tireless energy and 
eager zeal colored women have worked in 
every conceivable way to elevate their race. 
Of the colored teachers engaged in instruct- 
ing our youth it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that fully eighty per cent. are 
In the 
the civilization and comforts of the city and 


women, backwoods, remote from 
town colored women may be found cour- 
ageously battling with those evils which 
such conditions always entail. Many a 
heroine of whom the world will never hear 
has thus sacrificed her life to her race amid 
surroundings and in the face of privations 
which only martyrs can bear. 

Through the medium of their societies 
in the church, beneficial organizations out 
of it 
women are doing a vast amount of good. 


and clubs of various kinds colored 
It is almost impossible to ascertain exactly 
what the Negro is doing in any field, for 
the records are so poorly kept. This is 
particularly true in the case of the women 
of the race. During the past forty years 
there is no doubt that colored women in 
their poverty have contributed large sums 
of money to charitable and educational in- 
stitutions as well as to the foreign and home 
missionary work. Within the twenty five 
years in which the educational work of the 
African Methodist Episcopal church has 
been systematized, the women of that or 
ganization have contributed at least five 
the 


over the 


hundred thousand dollars to cause of 
Dotted all 


are charitable institutions for the aged, or 


education. country 
phaned and poor which have been estab 
lished by colored wonfen, just how many 
it is dificult to state, owing to the lack of 
Statistics bearing on the progress, posses- 
prowess of 
Among the charitable institutions either 
founded, conducted or supported by color- 


sions and colored women. 


ed women, may be mentioned the Hale In- 
firmary of Montgomery, Alabama, the 
Carrie Steel Orphanage of Atlanta, the 
Reed Orphan Home of Covington, and the 
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Hains Industrial School of Augusta, all 
three in the state of Georgia; a home for 
the aged of both races in New Bedford and 
St. 
setts, Old Folks Home of Memphis, Tenes- 


Monica’s home of Boston, in Massachu- 


see, and the Colored Orphan’s Home of 
Lexington, Ky.,together with others which 
Mt. 
Meigs Institute is an excellent example of 


lack of space forbids me to mention. 


a work originated and carried into success- 
The 
for the benefit of 


ful execution by a colored woman. 
school was established 
colored people on the plantations in the 
black belt of Alabama. 


of Mt. Meigs the population is practically 


In the township 


allcolored. Instruction given in this school 
is of the kind the 
the people for whom it was established. 


best suited to needs of 
Along with some scholastic training girls 
are taught everything pertaining to the 
management of the home, while boys are 


taught practical farming, wheelwrighting, 


blacksmithing and have some military 
training. Having started with almost 


nothing, at the end of eight years the trus- 
tees of the school owned nine acres of land 
and five buildings in which several thous- 
and pupils had received instructions, all 
through the energy, the courage and the 
sacrifice of one little woman. 

Up to date, politics have been religiously 
eschewed by colored women, although 
questions affecting our legal status as a race 
is sometimes agitated by the most progres- 


In 


colored women have several times petitioned 


sive class. Louisiana and ‘Tennessee 
the legislatures of their respective states to 
repel the obnoxious Jim Crow Car Laws. 
Against the Convict Lease System, whose 
atrocities have been so frequently exposed 
of late, colored women here and there in 
the South are waging a ceaseless war. So 
long as hundreds of their brothers and _sis- 
ters, many of whom have committed no 
crime or misdemeanor whatever, are thrown 
into cubic contents are less 


cells, whose 


than those of a good size grave, to ke over- 
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worked, under-fed and only partially cover- 
ed with vermin infested rags, and so long 
as children are born to the women in these 
camps who breathe the polluted atmosphere 
of these dens of horror and vice from the 
time they utter their first cry in the world 
till they are released from their suffering 
by death, colored women who are working 
for the emancipation and elevation of their 
race know where their duty lies. By con- 
stant agitation of this painful and hideous 
subject they hope to touch the conscience 
of the country, so that this stain upon its 
escutcheon shall be forever wiped away. 

Alarmed at the rapidity with which the 
Negro is losing ground in the world of 
trade some of the far sighted women are 
trying to solve the labor question, so far as 
it concerns the women at least, by urging 
the establishment of Schools of Domestic 
Science wherever means therefor can be se- 
cured. Those who are interested in this 
particular work hope and believe that if 
colored women and girls are thoroughly 
trained in domestic service, the boycott 
which has undoubtedly been placed upon 
them in many sections of the country will 
be removed. With so few vocations open 
to the Negro and with the labor organiza- 
tions increasingly hostile to him, the future 
of the boys and girls of the race appears to 
some of our women very foreboding and 
dark. 

The of temperance has _ been 
eloquently espoused by two women, each 
of whom has been appointed National 
Superintendent of work among colored peo- 
ple by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. In business colored women have 
had signal success. There is in Alabama a 


cause 
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large milling and cotton business belonging 
to and controlled by a colored women who 
has sometimes as many as seventy-five men 
in her employ. Until a few years ago the 
principal ice plant of Nova Scotia was 
owned and managed by a colored woman, 
the 
professions there are dentists and doctors, 
whose practice is lucrative and large. 


who sold it for a large amount. In 


Ever 
since a book was published in 1773 entitled 
‘*Poems on Various Subjects, Religious and 
Moral by Phyllis Wheatley, Negro Servant 
of Mr. John Wheatley,’’ 
women have given abundant evidence of 
literary ability. 


of Boston, colored 


In scnlpture we are rep- 
resented by a woman upon whose chisel 
Italy has set her seal of approval; in paint- 
ing by one of Bougoureau’s pupils and in 
music by young women holding diplomas 
from the best conservatories in the land. 

In short, to use a thought of the illus- 
trious Frederick Douglas, if judged by the 
depths from which they have come, rather 
than by the heights to which those blessed 
with centuries of opportunities have attain- 
ed, colored women need not hang their 
headsinshame. They are slowly but surely 
making their way up to the height, wherever 
they can be scaled. In spite of handicaps 
and discouragements they are not losing 
heart. Ina variety of ways they are rend- 
ering valiant service to their race. Lifting 
as they climb, onward and upward they go 
struggling and striving and hoping that the 
buds 


their desires 


burst into glorious fruition ere long. 


and blossoms of may 
Seek- 
ing no favors because of their color nor 
charity because of their needs they knock 
at the door of Justice and ask for an equal 
chance. 


What Has Education Done for Colored Women 


By Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce 


A question of so great importance cannot 
be answered without serious reflection. 
Evidence is not wanting to show that our 


educated colored women have risen to some 
eminence in the world. 


In any consider- 
able community into which one may go, 
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will be found colored women of education 
who have gained distinction as teachers, as 
jleaders in philanthropic work, as temper- 
ance advocates, as church workers, and in 
many other lines of activity which require 
ability and 
character. 
it seems to me that we have arrived at a 


endurance, education 


While all this and more is true 


and 


stage when we must seek for the evidences 
of general growth due to education below 
the level of the exceptional woman, how- 
ever numerous they may be. The ranks 
of the exceptional women must be con- 
stantly recruited, in order that the influence 
they now exert may be a continuing force; 
and herein is another reason for the im- 
portance of seeking for answer to the preg- 
nant question, ‘‘What has education done 
for Colored Women?’’ 

In order to be definite and clear, I pro- 
pose to take facts from several scientific in- 
vestigations which have been conducted 
with 
judice, by trained sociologists, and shall 


intelligence and skill, without pre- 


endeavor to present as briefly as possible 


conclusions which these social studies in 
widely scattered communities have de- 
veloped. 


While from locality to locality the condi- 
tion of the Negro population varies in notable 
degree, being here vastly lower and there a 
little lower, and in many places indubitably 
higher, nevertheless, after extended en- 
quiry and years of critical observation, I 
am convinced that the Negro population of 
Farmville, Virginia, may be taken to rep- 
resent medium conditions generally. Farm- 
ville is rather centrally hocated in Virginia, 
and the the Negroes in this locality live a 
separate and in most respects an indepen- 
dent group life. 
themselves, 


They live in sections to 
their 
schools, separate churches, separate social 


they have separate 
organizations. 
land 


They live upon their own 
Their the 
whites is purely in a business relation. 

But with the habit of dependence upon 


mostly. contact with 


WHAT HAS EDUCATION DONE 
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one another which is fostered by separation 
in school life, social and church life, is 
growing the disposition toward economic 
independence, the 
lishment of business enterprises, 


which 


resulting in estab- 
Negro 
rapidly absorbing 
The fact of special sig- 
which I wish to call atten- 
tion is that the enterprising members of 
this exert 
the greatest influence have all had some 
education; many of the 
younger ones have been sent away to school. 


are Negro 
patronage. 

nificance to 
who 


social group and those 


advantages of 


This educated class, as we may designate 
them, are in every way people of exemplary 
They form the highest of the three 
social strata which are distinctly marked in 
this community, moral first, and then edu- 


lives. 


cation and means being the lines of cleav- 
ys . . 

age. They possess and practice the high- 

est virtues. They own their own homes 

and farms, carrying on in many instances 

and are thrifty, 

The general 


trend of the community is upward, and its 


independent businesses, 
aspiring and progressive. 


general life is wholesome. 
The special significance of this showing 
which words is 


I have condensed in few 


evident, when it is remembered that here 
slavery flourished until the Emancipation 
Proclamation freed the slave; that the com- 
munity is still rural, and its inhabitants are 
removed from the great centers of educa- 
tional effort and opportunity; and yet they 
with 
unto the wholesome things of life. 


have attained, meagre advantages, 

The women who are responsible for good 
homes, good morals, and good society are 
As Dr. 
DuBois says, ‘‘No black girl of this town 


fullfilling their mission faithfully. 


can transgress the moral law without being 
shut off from the best class of people, and 
looked at askance by ordinary folks.’’ And 
certainly this is a sound test of the com- 
As a result of 
this discrimination there has grown up in 


munity’s moral integrity. 


Farmville an agreeable social and religious 
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life, dominated by worthy ideals, and de- 
stined to exert a wide and 
fluence. 


beneficent in- 


In tragic contrast with conditions in 
Farmville where the Negroes avail them- 
selves of the educational opportunities of- 
fered, are conditions in Calumet, Louisiana, 
where the school term is four months and 
The 
consequent difference in morality is appal- 


compulsory attendance not required. 


ling, there being at Calumet, one is tempt- 
ed to think, no such thing as the mono- 
gamic family. Hardly fifty per cent. of the 


population are legally married, and then 


the marriage vow is not respecied. Only 
ten per cent. of the children of school age at- 
tend school for the four months of its ses- 
sion, and seventy per cent. of the entire 
with a 
large proportion of the remaining thirty 


colored population are illiterate, 
per cent. being able to write very poorly 


their own names, and to read signs which 


they usually recognize by their shape. 
This pathetic condition may be traced 


directly to the absence of proper education- 
al facilities. 

communities we 
will turn to one in the State of Ohio. ‘The 
city selected for this study was Xenia, one 
of the State, 
reason that here a considerable group of 


From these Southern 


oldest towns in the for the 
Negroes have settled in one section, many 
of them representing the second and third 
generations of freemen, the descendants of 
run-away slaves. 

Life in this community was necessarily 
under somewhat different circumstances. 
Freely the Negroes have been permitted 
to persue the tenor of their way, unrestrict- 
ed by either political, social, or economic 
actuated 
their forebears in risking all for freedom 


conditions. The spirit which 
was a lofty one, and must have produced a 
marked influence upon the younger genera- 
tions proceeding from the brave spirits of 
their progenitors, engendering a hopeful 
and enterprising attitude. 
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An emphatic expression of this disposi- 
tion to proceed forward in the race of life 
is furnished in the establishment of Wilber. 
1856. The African 
Methodist Ipiscopal Church presides over 


force University in 


its destinies, and its faculty is composed 
entirely of Negroes. Life in Xenia centers 
largely around the University and its pub 
lic schools,—the High School in particular, 
which accomplishes a great deal of exten- 
sion work in the 


conmnunity through its 


regular courses of lectures on the live sul 
jects of the day, as well as upon literary 


and historical subjects 


Since the war, Nenia very naturally be 
came for Negroes a refuge. Many of the 
poor and illiterate, 2yving from the ills they 
knew, found their way to Xenia; being 
moneyless and unskilled, they are. still 
struggling upward slowly. The presence 
of this class has brought about the sifting 


process, the separation of the chaff and the 
wheat, so that today there exist in 
well defined 


Xenia 
social distinctions. To the 
highest grade belong the educated people 
whose lives are above reproach, men and 
women of refinement and gentle breeding, 
who set the standard for their community. 
This class almost without exception own 
their own homes and maintain themseives 
as preachers, as teachers, often in indepen- 
dent businesses, or as managers of indus 
trial enterprises. 

There has been another marked advance 
which is becoming noticable among edu- 
cated colored people and is distinctly ob- 
the fact that the 
Negro home is rapidly assuming the posi 


servable here. It ‘is 


tion designed for it. It is distinctly be- 
coming the center of social and intellectual 
life ; it is building up strength and righteous- 
ness in its sons and daughters, aud equip- 
ping them for the inevitable battles of life 
which grow out of the struggle for exis- 
tence. This higher and purer family life is 
influential 
church, and thus these two great social and 
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moral forces are making, in no uncertain 
way,a strong righteous community in Xenia. 

As the nother in the home, as the woman 
teacher in the school room, and the woman 
in the the the 
multitude, so the women in Xenia (not un 


church set standards for 
aided by their brethren) with their educa 
tion, refinement and aspirations are build 
well serves as 


ing up acommunity which 


an example of what education does for 
Negro womanhood. 

Now let us go from the quiet sequestered 
town to St. 


large, noisy, bustling city in the central 


shades of an Ohio Louis, a 
west and learn, if we can, something of the 
Negro in cosmopolitan atmosphere. 

The Negro in St. Louis is not a strange 
feature, having been identified with life 
there almost from the founding of the city. 
A census of 1799 gives a total population 
of 925, of whom 601 were whites, 56 were 
A fact 
worthy to be noted here is that free Negroes 


free Negroes, and 268 were slaves. 


increased much faster than the enslaved. 
At the beginning of the century they con- 
stituted 17 per cent. of the colored popula 
tion, in 1850 they formed one third of it, 
and in 1860 they numbered over one-half 
Thus, in St. 


under a set of 


of the colored population. 
Louis Negroes have lived 
circumstances quite different from either of 
the other cases already considered. In a 
limited article it is impossible to follow the 
gradual growth and development covering 
What is attempted is to 
trace results of a long struggle in present 


a century of time. 
conditions. In a question which so inex- 
tricably involves men and women, it is dif- 
ficult to separate the woman problem from 
the general problem, and especially so in 
this community where men and women 
have stood shoulder to shoulder and accom- 
plished so much. 

As is usual among educated colored 
women, a large number of them are en- 
gaged in teaching in St. Louis. In 
cases they have been carefully prepared for 


most 
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their work; many have received in addition 
to training in the home schools the higher 
training in colleges, and have brought 
earnestness and high purpose to their work. 
The liberal education which they have en- 
joyed has developed and strengthened the 
ideals which have ennobled their lives, and 
these ideals the teacher is interpreting and 
fixing in the minds of the youths who form 
the The 


schools of St. Louis whose teaching force 


school constituency. colored 


is almost wholly colored, are perhaps at 
once the arena for the display of the possi- 
bilities of the capable Negro teacher, and 
his power to direct and mould the rising 
generation of colored youth in an environ- 
ment of contending forces, such as large 
The 


considerable 


cities constantly present. Kinder- 
School, 


feature in educational circles in St. Louis, 


garten which is a 
attracts women of rare equipment, who 
have done great credit to themselves, their 
profession and their race. 

There are many well to do Negroes in St. 
Louis who occupy and own beautiful homes, 
presided over by wives and mothers, who, 
because of intelligence, wisely rear 
and direct the trend of their own children, 
and are by direct effort raising the moral 
standard in the community about them. 
They have gone freely into philanthropic 
work, evincing the broad spirit which their 
own opportunities for self improvement 
have developed, and growing along side i 
the feeling of increasing responsibility to 
undertake the tasks of assisting the un- 
fortunate by establishing and maintaining 
a hospital, an orphan’s home, aday nursery, 
a home for women and girls who come to 
the city seeking employment, and a rescue 
home for girls. They also have in active 
operation temperance societies, with their 
many lines of endeavor, such as visiting 
the jail and work houses, conducting sew 
ing schools in the slum districts, visitir 
the needy and sick. Besides there a 
many other means of extending chari 
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that does not centent itself with simply 
giving alms, but requires thought and self- 
sacrifice and devotion to The 
men of St. Louis are to be found in the 
professions and in independent business; 
they have their Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, their 


purpose. 


debating societies, and 
preacher, teacher and layman join hands in 
the steady march forward, not unmindful 
of their laggard brothers in the rear. 

If I were to go the slums of St. Louis 
and relate the conditions there, I should in- 
deed present a sorry picture, as well asa 
most unfair and one sided one. All cities 
have their slum districts where the way- 

But 
slum districts simply emphasize the strange 
inequalities which exist under American 
civilization. The problems of poverty and 
crime and work are yet unsolved. 

It may be said that the Negroes in St. 
Louis live mostly in unsanitary houses in 
unattractive neighborhoods. Conditions in 
the past and present have tended to this 
sort of segregation; but there is very defi- 
nite evidence that there is and for some 
time has been a strong effort to overcome 


ward and vicious naturally gravitate. 


More than 1900 years ago the question 


was asked, ‘‘ Can anything good come out 
of Nazareth?’’ With slight changes, and 
many modifications, but in the same spirit, 
the question is still asked, ‘‘ Can anything 
good come from the Negro race?’’ It con- 
fronts us in some form, whenever we open 
a magazine or a newspaper. And the at- 
tempts to answer it are sometimes ludicrous, 
ore often flippant, nearly always malig- 
ant, and in rare instances favorable. But 
pr the educated Negro woman has been re- 
rved the hardest blow, the darkest shad- 


ow andthe deepest wound. 






A wound so 
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this tendency. That the effort has been 
successful has been again and again demon- 
strated, and today you find Negroes of 
education, refinement and means occupying 
homes owned by them in the most desir- 
able parts of the city. 


out doubt be 


There would with- 
more thus 


situated but.for the antagonism that is met 


a great many 
from residents in white neighborhoods, and 
the additional fact that from the masses of 
people only a comparatively small number 
emerge, because the masses of people are 
untrained for the merciless competitions of 
city life, and are ruthlessly restricted to 
the lower forms of labor. 

In addition 
hand, much more might be added to the 


to all the favorable data at 


credit of the educated colored woman. The 
achievements of numberless individual 
women of nobly useful lives all over the 
country might be cited, but to bring to light 
the results of community improvement due 
to the influence of educated women, work- 
ing together with their educated brothers, 
is perhaps an effective method of proving 
the case of the educated 
At least I belive so. 


colored woman. 


The Social Status of the Negro Woman 


By Sylvanie Francaz Williams 


painful that her detractors rely upon her not 
voluntarily re-opening it, even to probe it 
Her this 
point has been the greatest shield to the 
originators of the scandal. In the Inde- 
pendent of March 17th the author of one of 
these slanders, says, ‘‘ I cannot conceive of 


for its cure. sensitiveness on 


such a creation as a virtuous black woman.” 
On reading such an expression, the first 
impulse is a burst of righteous indignation, 
but it is soon followed by a wave of pity for 
one who has ‘“‘lived all her life 
environments, and at last, driven to despe- 


” 


amid such 


ration, violently tears aside the curtain to 
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expose the skeleton existing in her own 
private closet. I am sorry for one whose 
conception of purity is so limited. 

If there be one class of God’s creatures to 
whom the women of the other race should 
extend the hand of mutual help and sym- 
pathy, it isto the educated, virtuous col- 
ored women who are trying to lift their 
race out of the mire of sin, away from the 
temptation them onward 
through the immorality of the superior race. 


which allures 
These noble Negro women who are teach- 
ing by precept and example the doctrine of 
race integrity, and are doing more to pre- 
serve the purity of the Caucassian race than 
allthe laws against miscegenation and for 
segregation, that can be placed upon the 
combined statutes of the United States. To 
them the white race of the present owes 
more than it is willing to acknowledge, 
while it still raises the cry, ‘‘ Can any good 
come out of Nazareth?’’ although the 
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Divine Nazarene disproved that tradition so 
completely that Christian charity ought to 
apply it to the educated Negro woman of 
Let us look on the reversed side of 
The 17th volume of Mr. 
Charles Booth’s exhaustive inquiry into the 
condition of the poor of London completes 


today. 
the picture. 


an investigation of seventeen years’ re- 


search. He says, ‘‘ Among the lower clas- 
ses, immoral relations before marriage are 
not unusual, and are indulgently regarded. 
Girls of this class do not lose caste because 
Would any one 
of a sane mind, dare to assail the chastity of 


of an illegitimate child.’’ 


the English woman because of Mr. Booth’s 
Yet that is what is being 
done every day against the Negro woman. 
Was it for her that houses of Good Shep- 


official report? 


herd and Rescue Missions were established 


all over the civilized. world? And because 
these places are necessary, does that argue 
that all women need them, or that only 
women of one race deserve them? 

We understand that Mr. Booth’s report 
applies to a pauperized and brutalized sec- 
tion of the population. We could not, nor 
would not»feel aggrieved, if in citing the 
immorality of the Negro, the accusation 
was limited to the pauperized and brutal- 
ized members of the race. But it is that 
broad condemnation without exception; 
that uncharitableness of thought and deed 
that casts a shadow of distrust over the 
women of that offends. 
What a refinement of cruelty and for what 
purpose? The superior race does not need 
the degradation of the weaker one, to raise 
it to a more exalted plane. 

As a proof of the moral progress of the 
colored woman all down the line is the fact 
that we find families of six and seven chil- 
dren who are the offsprings of the same 
father, and the celebrations of silver wed- 
dings among the lowly are quite frequent. 
To one who commenced her labors among 
her people in the early 7o0’s these facts are 


most gratifying and present a positive de- 


an entire race, 
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nial to the assertion of one who, ‘‘can not 
conceive of a virtuous black woman.’’ 

The writer claims to belong to the better 
class, which I doubt, for they have been 
taught ‘‘ Noblesse oblige,’’ and would not 
gratuitously insult a weaker foe, much less 
those whom they consider their 
friends, 


humble 
or they would not intrust the 
morals and life of their young children into 
the hands of their black nurses. Did they 
believe the slanderous charges made against 
the black woman, would they,- could they 
live in such close and harmonious compan- 
ionship ? 

Among the better class are found true 
friends with a lofty sense of moral duty 
which impels them to deeds of kindness 
and justice, and who recognize the good 
and true wherever found, and who are try- 
ing, with exalted heroism, by word and 
deed to form a healthy public opinion about 
the right treatment of the backward races. 
That noble contingent, who can today, in 
the face of a prejudiced public opinion, rise 
in their Aryan manhood and speak of the 
Negro as faithful, peaceful and industrious, 
are the ones who, when transplanted in 
which we all call 
crowned with forget-me- 
nots and pansies, emblems of the sorrows 


God’s garden of love 


home, will be 
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they have soothed and the kind thoughts 
they have given to the unfortunate. 

It isa poetic fancy to liken flowers cre- 
ated to embellish life’s pathway as an em- 
blem of womanhood. Like her, some are 
strong and hardy, others frail and delicate; 
some are useful, others ornamental. Some 
are cared for and tenderly nurtured; others 
neglected and rudely plucked and trampled 
under foot. These last are emblematic of 
the Negro woman. She finds no flowers 
upon her pathway. Thorns of prejudice 
prick her brow, stones of injustice bruise 
her feet, for of all God’s creatures, the ed- 
ucated Negro woman is the 
pitied. 


most to be 


Education, that great boon so ar- 
dently desired and so eagerly accepted, has 
given her the ability to see and the power 
feel the degradation of her own race and 
the injustice of a public opinion fostered by 
a prejudice which sacrifices her good name 
to appease its vengeance. 

The impelling motive of her life, is self 
sacrifice for her home and children. To 
judge her, she must be seen in her home, 
where her detractors never can enter; there 
loyal and diligent in her womanhood, 
strong and brave in her faith, she is dis- 
playing powers of endurance in times of 
trial and sorrow, so that one day her race, 
as wellas her husband and children, will 
arise and call her blessed. 


An Extension of the Conference Spirit 


By Mrs. 


During the month of last, The 
Chicago Woman’s Club inaugurated and 
successfully carried through, a three day’s 
conference for the purpose of studying 
‘*‘Women in Modern Industrialism.’’ 


April 


This comprehensive subject led out into 
so many different interests that touch the 
economic and social life of all people, and 
the high character of the men and 
who participated in the discussion, as well 
as the advanced ideas formulated and the 
deep interest manifested by the people on 
all sides, have given the work of the confer- 


women 


Fannie Barrier 


Williams 


ence more than a local interest and signfi- 
cance. 

To any one who has had the privilege of 
attending the annual conferences held at 
Tuskegee, Hampton and the Atlanta Uni- 
versity, this Chicago Woman’s Conference 
seemed to be an extension of the same anx- 
iety and sincere purpose to get at the heart 
of the ills and perplexities that constitute 
the social problems that 
national life. 


enter into our 


Among the men and women who spoke 
and urged a more inclusive sympathy and 
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amore courageous stand for what is just 
and true in economic affairs may be men- 
tioned, Mrs. Charles 
president of the National Woman’s Federa- 


Henrotin, a former 
tion, and president of the Chicago Woman's 
Club and the originator and leading spirit 
of the conference; Jane Adams, of Hull 
House; Graham Taylor, of the Chicago 
Miss Mary McDowal, of the 
University Settlement; Mr. Cooley, Super- 


Commons; 


intendent of the Chicago Public schools; 
Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, the well-known 
author and club woman, anc many others 
of national reputation. These people may 
be fairly regarded as experts in the various 
better 
relationship between the educated and un- 


lines of endeavor to bring about a 


educated, the rich and the poor, the weak 
and the strong. ‘They are not interested in 
one class of people as against another class, 
but every day of their lives is spent in be- 
half of all the people, including white and 
black, who through no fault of their own, 
are compelled to live short of their deserv 
ing in the struggle ‘‘for life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.”’ 

The programme of the conference em- 
braced the following subjects : 

‘The Home as a Financial Institution.’’ 

“Special Modifications in Education Need 
ed to meet the Requirements of Good 
Housekeeping.’’ 

“The Status of Women 
Artistic Professions.’’ 

“What Can the Public 
Meet the Needs of Women for 
Training ?”’ 

‘The 
Borne by Women.’’ 

‘The Health of Women 
Industrialism.’’ 

‘Future Offered to Women in the Arts 
and Crafts.’’ 

‘‘Women in the Professions.’’ 

“Status of Women Employed in Manu- 


in Literary and 


Schools do to 


Industrial 


Family and Financial Burdens 


as Affected by 


facturing, as Employers and Employees, as 
Clerks and Government Employees.”’ 
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‘The Political and Legal Disabilities of 
Women in Industry and Women in Trades 
Unions.’’ 

It will be readily admitted that thes 4T¢ 
all vital questions and too broad to adinit 
of any line of color or caste. 

By way of better understanding the spit't 
as well as the utterances of the speakers in 
this conference, it might be well to quote 
some of the more salient things said. 

One speaker decried the present discrim- 
ination against women in remunerative oc- 
cupations, and said, ‘‘ You cannot get the 
good work that woman is capable of doing 
unless you give her ample compensation.”’ 
—In speaking of the value of trades for 
young women, another speaker said, ‘‘No 
girl, no matter in what financial circum- 
stances she may have been reared, ought to 
marry unless she has some trade or profes- 
sion at her finger tips. lest the death of her 
husband bring her face to face with adver- 
sity.”’ 

In discussing the question of the rights 
of women to receive the same pay for the 
same work that men receive, the following 
objections were urged: 

First, ‘‘that 
are not constructive in the larger enterpri- 


as a general rule, women 


ses of business.’’ 
Second. ‘‘Men do not like to be subordi- 
nate to women.’’ 
Third. Until 
can be constructive, until they can compel 
recognize 


women prove that they 
men, by their superiority, to 
them as efficient leaders in any line of work 
they undertake, they will certainly remain 
on the lowest round of the ladder.’’ 

Under the topic, ‘“The Health of Women 
Effected by Industrialism,’’ the discussion 
revealed the fact that when a woman is suc- 
cessful in a large undertaking, her work 
usually acts asa tonic, and the successful 
women are generally both healthy and happy. 
But when she attempts to do a man’s work, 
at the office or shop, and a woman’s work 
she fails miserably. The 


in the home, 
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woman in industrialism does not 


spend 
enough time in recreation, in sleep, and is 
careles. in the matter of her food. 

he women generally agreed that no 
POTon of the working class of women is so 
wel! off, as to health, as those engaged in 
AGmestic service. 

In the discussion of this question of Do- 
mestic Service, the whole conference was 
aroused to a high pitch of interest. One 
of the speakers, on this topic, was on the 
Hampton Conference program last summer. 
It was rather gratifying to see that the con- 
clusions that were so heartily approved at 
Hampton, were as cordially endorsed at 
this conference. The sentiment here adop- 
ted was to the effect ‘‘that there is no rea- 
son why a woman of character, gracious- 
ness and skill should not change the whole 
current of public opinion in regard to the 
respectability of domestic service.’’ 

As a further evidence of the interest 
taken in this subject, prominent sociologists 
throughout the country were asked to an- 
swer the following question: ‘‘How can 
the servant girl problem be solved?’’ The 
following are some of the answers given: 

Ist. Recognize that they are working at 
a trade. 

2nd. Pay experts by the hotir. 
3d. Let them share the family life. 


4th. Give her the very best labor-saving 
inventions. 
5th. Clearly define their duties and don’t 


order suppers after the hired girl has com- 
pleted her day’s work. 

6th. Eliminate the talk about social 
superiority, and recognize a servant as a 
human being worthy of consideration. 

7th. Teach ignorant mistresses that 
caprice is not popular with the women who 
sell their time for specific duties. 

The subject, ‘‘Home and _ Society,’’ 
brought out many wolesome and helpful 
suggestions. One great need was declared 
to be education in domestic economy and 
raising the ideals of the home. 
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One woman of extensive experience and 
knowledge, said: ‘‘The large attendance at 
academies and industrial schools shows that 
one-half of the world is trying to gain in 
the ability to think, and the other half in 
the ability todo.’’ There is urgent need 
for a direct study of the problem of home, 
so much so that the establishment of a 
State School of Home Economics, where 
young women may be taught how to con- 
duct a home, with social and 
economy, should be urged. It is just as 
much a disgrace fora girl to marry, who 
does not understand the economic manage- 


financial 


ment of a home, as it is for a man to marry 
who is unable to support a family.’’ 

Another speaker on the same subject, 
fully echoed the philosophy of the Southern 
conferénces, in the following words: 

‘*'The ideal of scholarly leisure and the 
life of the student recluse is very attractive, 
but in the days to come, the true education 
will not be that which is devoted to pure 
academic work, but rather that which pre- 
pares for service. The parents of a girl in 
college know, that even if they are not 
compelled to, their children should be able 
to take care of themselves, which shows, as 
fathers and mothers, that they have a high 
degree of intelligence;”’ 

The very interesting and involved ques- 
tion with reference to trades unions received 
a large and intelligent consideration by 
those competent to speak as experts. In 
this particular discussion, men and women 
of the higest intelligence in all the walks of 
Amercan life participated, and there was 
revealed in it all such sincerity and gener- 
ousness of interest, as to show a new con- 
sciousness of sympathy in the every day 
life of the people. 

Those of us of the colored race, persuade 
ourselves, at times, that ours is the only 
and the greatest problem in our civilization. 
The fact is that the spirit of injustice that 
we contend against is the same spirit of in- 
justice that millions of white men, women 
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and children are everywhere struggling 
against in the form of oppressive hours of 
labor, inadequate wages, unsanitary condi- 
tions of employment and the many inequal- 
ities that are crystalized into law and cus- 
tom. The strong language used in this 
conference by those who are oppressed in 
various ways and compelled to live below 
their rights as citizens, sounded at times 
like the lamentations we so often indulge 


in. The {interest taken in these high and 
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perplexing questions, by women of wealth 
and position, and the sympathy revealed for 
those who are without the power to protect 
themselves, happily show that the forces 
that are to solve both the black and white 
problems, are in course of preparation. The 


largeness of soul and breadth of conception 
that are now enlisted in these economic 
problems, must certainly include within the 
range of their corrective influence, the 
wrongs under which we smart and suffer 
and justly complain. 








Progressive Business Men of Brooklyn 
By William P. Moore 


Whatever may be considered the most 
remarkable achievement of the Negro race 
since its emancipation, there can be little 
doubt but that the business enterprises, 
which a number of progressive men of the 
race have founded, will be credited by future 
generations for much of the prosperity 
which they may enjoy, and many of the 
advantages which they will command. It 
is true that, in all 
civilization, much at- 
tention has been paid 
to the business class- 
es. It is the founda- 
tion of progress—the 
soul of any race. 
The realization of 
this fact led the race 
to mutual endeavor 
and activity. It is 
no mere coincidence 
that the realization 
of this fact has orig- 
inated with the com- 
mencement of busi- 
ness enterprises by 
the race, North, 
South, East and 
West, throughout 
this broad country, 
and has kept pace 
with the growth of 
that great industrial 
development which 
has undermined the 
foundations of the old 


/ 


social and economic ’ 
order, and seems destined to work changes 
even in the physical aspect of our world. 
This paper has been written with the in- 
tention of placing before the public an accu- 


rate, tho necessarily far from complete, 
account of the progress of the progressive 
colored business man of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
First, I will give a short review of one of 
our best and most prominent Building Com- 
panies—The Afro-American Investment 
and Building Company, 14 Douglass street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This company was or- 
ganized in 1892; is most reliable and en- 
titled to confidence. The Company has 





been doing business for eleven years and 
has endeavored to merit the confidence or 
their membership by safe-guarding theif 
interests by wise investments in first-class 
mortgages on real estate. The Company 
is hindered in their work through lack of 
interest on the part of our people in not 
connecting themselves with a worthy and 
reliable concern of this kind. ‘Their real 
estate holdings repre. 
senta value of $25,- 
000. Membership fee 
is $1.co each, payable 
monthly, the ultimate 
value being $250. 
Last year six homes 
were purchased for 
members, and the 
Company were liberal 
in their treatment of 
them. No premium 
is charged, and the 
legal rate of interest, 
6 per cent., is charged. 
All in all, a_ most 
worthy enterprise. 

The Company is re- 
quired to make an 
itemized report tothe 
Superintendent of the 
Banking Department 
of the State of New 
York and are thor- 
oughly examined 
each year by a repre- 
sentative of that de 
partment. 

This is one of the best organized and pro- 
gressive business enterprises in our City of 
Churches. Each year has shown an it 
crease over the previous year; the fact that 
it has been in operation eleven years should 
be a sufficient guarantee of stability. 

Mr. Fred. R. Moore, the efficient Presi- 
dent, is well known, is highly respected 
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and has the confidence of the people, both 
white and colored. Mr. Moore is a suc 
cessful business man and a wonderful poli- 
tician. He is Captain of his precinct, and 
the writer once heard him make a mastet- 
ful debate in a mass meeting assembled at 
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the Repnblican Club last year. I value 
this man very highly, and believe cordially 
in the value of the work he is doing for the 
race. He has already succeeded in creating 
and establishing a Young Men’s Business 
League, and several other enterprises that 
have begun to do a paying business. 


PROF. B. H. HAWKINS 
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Mr. Sully R. McClellan, the Treasurer, 
is one of the ‘‘chips from the old block,”’ 
and is well known to most prominent men 
of the city, especially in business, societies 
and church circles. At present he holds a 
responsible position in the city. Mr. Mc- 
Clellan is a prominent member of the So- 
ciety of the ‘‘Sons of Virginia,’’ and a 
member of Brooklyn Lodge No. 32, I. B. 
P. O. of Elks of the World. 

Mr. John W. Connor, proprietor of the 
‘‘Royal Cafe,’’ 176 Myrtle Avenue, was 
born in Virginia thirty years ago, and is 
now in the prime and vigor of his manhood. 
His early education was obtained in the 
State of his birth, and shortly after reach- 
ing manhood he enlisted in the U. S. Navy 
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as Ward room Steward; he served with 
credit until the end of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Mr. Connor, while in the ser- 
vice of his country, showed splendid abili- 
ties and acumen in handling the various 
duties pertaining to such an important posi- 
tion on a man-of-war. After being honor- 
ably discharged from the service he estab- 
lished the ‘‘Royal Cafe.’’ The Cafe is the 
finest colored cafe in the city, second to 
none, and I may add only a few white cafe’s 
can surpass it in beauty or in up-to-date 
service. About one year ago a serious fire 
started on the second floor of the cafe and 
destroyed about $2,000 worth of foreign 
bric-a-brac and pictures. Notwithstanding 
the serious loss Mr. Connor resumed busi- 
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ness again after a short period. during 
which time he remodeled the entire build- 
ing. He has acquired considerable means, 
and, by his persistent efforts and_ strict 
business principles of integrity, made a 
rating in the business district that speaks 
volumes for the race. Mr. Connor is treas- 
urer of Brooklyn Lodge No 32,1. B. P. O. 
of Elks of the World, having been unani- 
mously re-elected last April, and is also a 
prominent member of the Spanish-American 
War Veteran Society. I have spoken thus 
at length of Mr. Connor, because I am 
greatly impressed with his powerful busi- 


ness ability and his foresight in grasping § 


opportunities. His success is an inspira- 
tion to others. 
Mr. S. R. Scottron, a director of the | 


Afro-American Investment and 


Company, and ex-member of the 
Board of Education, is another of Brook- 


lyn’s eminent 


Pedestals, with a residence and an office at 
598 Monroe street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
Scottron is ‘‘a man of good manners, good 
judgment, and fine spirits.’’ He- takes 
great pleasure in any good movement for 
the uplifting and advancement of his peo- 
ple, and is sought by the wise leaders of 
his race. 

Mr. Wm. L. Pope was born in Augusta, 
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Ga., in 1876; he came north in 1893, and 
has been associated in various enterprises 
He is at present the proprietor of the 
‘Square Cafe,’’ at 166 Myrtle Avenue 
and, by his persistent efforts and strict 
business principles, has made his business 
a paying venture. He is a most exemplar 
young man. He always takes great inter. 
est in secret orders, and is the Exalted 
Ruler of Brooklyn |.odge No. 32, I. B, Pp. 
O. of Elks of the World; he is also a promi. 
nent member of Excelsior Lodge No. 6, K. 
ot P. 

Mr. Early Taylor, born in the State of 
Georgia, is about 33 years of age. Mr. 
Taylor took a business course at Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute. After 
leaving Tuskegee he came North and estab- 
lished himself in the tailoring business, 
which he has, with the ‘‘’Tuskegee spirit,” 
improved from time to time; he has quite a 
patronage from both races, and his business 
is increasing considerably. Mr. ‘Taylor, 
‘The Tailor,’’ has his establishment at 175 
Willoughby street. 
modern prices. Cleaning, Dying, Repair- 
ing and Pressing neatly done, same called 
for and delivered. I feel safe in saying that 
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he is an honest, energetic and capable young 
man, and is doing efficient work at his 
business. 

Prof. B. H. Hawkins, born in Mecklen- 
burg county, Virginia, 1859, proprietor and 
general manager of the ‘‘New National 
Hotel and Restaurant,’’ 158 Myrtle Avenue, 
isa pioneer business man, a leader in pro- 
moting business enterprises, a man of strong 
convictions, a conservative and hustling 
manager, and a society leader of promi- 
nence. He is known as ‘‘Pic-Nic Haw- 
kins.’ Mr. Hawkins endeavors faithfully 
to build up the race and to encourage busi- 
ness enterprises, having been a successful 
merchant and business man for 31 years. 
Prof. Hawkins has considerable property in 
different parts of the South, of which he is 
justly proud; he is considered one of the 
most progressive and prominent business 
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men of the race in Brooklyn and Greater 
New York. He is connected with imany 
organizations and secret fraternities, naime- 
ly, President of the National Enterprise 
and Beneficial Association; Chairma 1 Board 
Banking Committee; Widow's Son I.odge 
No. 11, F. & A. M.; Treasurer of Excel- 
sior Lodge No. 6, K. of P.; Financial Sec- 
retary of Brooklyn Lodge No. 32, I. B. P. 
O. of Elks of the World; also a prominent 
ee of the H. H. Garnett Republican 
lub. 
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Mr. Geo. H. Harris was born in 1862 in 
the State of New York. Mr. Harris hada 
somewhat interesting school career, but is 
not a graduate of any particular school— 
self-help and night school assisted him in 
forging ahead as a self-made man. He be- 
gan life in various undertakings; first, he 
worked for his board and lodging as a be- 
ginner in life. His first wage was one dol- 
lar per week with board and lodging. Not 
liking this kind of employment and small 
wages, he began boot-blacking, and later 
taking up coaching for a period. In 1880 
he succeeded in getting employment with 
Mr. Geo. F. Corlis, one of the leading 
undertakers in Brooklyn. He remained in 
the service of Corlis 18 months, and during 
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that time he didn’t get quite $50 for his 
labor, but there he: learned considerable 
about the undertaking business, which has 
been so much credit to the business in 
which he is now engaged. Mr. Harris 
learned the embalming business by attend- 
ing free lectures and studied at night. He 
started in business in 1883 and progressed 
rapidly until 1896. At times slight re- 
verses were encountered by false rumors, 
hindered his business, but he is doing re 
markable well at present. Among the bus- 
iness men of Brooklyn, I might mention 
Notis, the barber ; Irving, the grocer ; and 
Jacobs, the tailor. They are all doing well, 
and by their enterprise, are making history 
for the race. 


The Black Woman’s Burden 


By Daniel Webster Davis 


Ye daughters of a long down-trodden race, 
Rouse ye to action bold; and do not dread 


To meet thy dreary task. 


Thy burden great 


May well alarm; yet God did give, 
He will no strength withhold from those 
Who bravely bear their load. 


Hard is the task to battle ’gainst the lust 
Of thine own blood, whose lecherous men 
So oft thy truth would try. Thy Scylla this, 
And thy Chyribdis is the sinful aim of those 
Of yet another race, whose men oft feel 
Thy virtue is their lawful prey. 

If thou shalt walk between these two 

And forth can come unscathed, then 
Angels fair shall feel delight to bear 

Thy company, and crown thee 

Nature’s Queen. 


Thy mothers of the past right nobly have 

Their duty done; and all men vie 

To give unstinted praise to these ‘‘Black Mam- 
mies’’ 

Of our darker days. On you their daughters, 

Rest the task to prove that blood still lives. 

That virtue still doth deign to dwell 

’Neath skins of midnight hue. That children 

Of these mammies still can train 

Their children of to-day to dare and do. 

That freedom’s children yet will rise 

To nobler, grander heights. 


Though dark the night, the morning light 


Is streaming fair o’er yonder hill. 


Ye wives, 


Ye daughters, sisters, mothers rouse! Take 
Up the burden now and bear the cross, 
As God and truth and right and justice lives, 


The victory’s sure. 
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IN THE SANCTUM 


ANTI-SOUTHERN? NO! 

We venture the assertion that the ‘‘ Voice 
of The Negro’’ is the most closely read 
periodical that the race has. 
prised sometimes to 
Southern 


We are sur- 
meet distinguished 
white men who have subscribed 
who can tell about 
every detail of the Voice. <A 
white man asked us a few days ago if we 
were not 
policy. 


toour Magazine and 
prominent 
anti-Southern in our editorial 
We unhesitatingly answered No. 
Showing a willingness to enter into conver- 
sation with us on the 


The conversation brought out 


matter we invited 
discussion. 
the fact that our opposition to such men as 
Governor Vardaman and Senator ‘Tilman 
had prompted the question. Then it was 


our time, and we did not mince words. We 
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said in no ambigious terms that we were 
vehemently and eternally against Varda- 
man and Tillman. But we are not pre- 
pared to believe that these men represent 
the South. 
brutal 


They are men of the most 
instincts and cannot stand for the 


grand and glorious South with all of its 


ideals. THE SOUTH HAS IN IT SOME OF 
THE FINEST WHITE MEN THAT CAN BE 
FOUND ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD. We 


are constantly running across men of the 
white race who surprise us by their liberality 
and magnanimity. There is a large con- 
stituency in the South who are tired of this 
race hatred and who want peace. They 
are even willing to pay the price of brother- 
ly kindness for it. of these men 
have decided to speak right out. Bishop 
Galloway of Mississippi and Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell of Virginia are excellent examples 
of this class. It takes strong and courag- 
eous minds to speak out for right under the 
circumstances. The liberal-minded are 
afraid of newspaper criticisms and final 
ostracism. What they need istk ~-urage 
of their convictions. But that p. nina- 
ting class in Southern politics is the ~lass 
which generally opposes the advance uo: the 
Negro. For the last dozen years this class 
has been in the ascendency in government 
affairs. The rise of the cracker class and 
the retirement of the aristocratic white men 
from Southern politics have not helped the 
relations between the races very much. But 
we cannot believe that the politicians repre- 
sent what is highest and best in the South. 

The Voice is uncompromisingly opposed 
to narrow, bigoted politicians. They have 
done both races great harm. They always 
take advantage of the acute relations be- 
tween the races to ride into office. But we 
are not only opposed to narrow white 
men; we are opposed to narrowness every- 
where. What we want is more liberality 
and Christianity on both sides. The black 
man who preaches either narrow race hat- 
red or passive obedience to every humilia- 
tion that is heaped upon us is as much our 
enemy as is the white man who makes the 
mob dance to the tune of ‘‘Keep the Nigger 
Down.’’ ‘They both have had their day 
and must go. The Voice is willing to join 
hands with anybody who will respect the 


Some 
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Negro as a man in proportion as he proves 
himself as worthy to be respected. We are 
hostile to both the man who scoffs at us as 
a little lower than humanity and the man 
among us who tries to deliver us into the 
hands of such men for a mess of pottage. 

Anti-Southern? No! Weare anti-wrong. 
The conscience of the best Southerners is to 
flux and flabby. Let them awake and 
stand by the doctrines of a true democracy 
and we will readily join them in seeking to 
eradicate strife and crime and help make 
the Souththe most glorious and prosperous 
section of America. 





The National Association of Colored 
Women 

Perhaps one of the most significant move- 
ments of the age is the organization of clubs 
and societies among colored women. In this 
respect the colored have shown 
their ability to keep pace with their paler 
sisters in this rapid organization of them- 
selves into institutions for moral and reform 


women 


work . z the masses and for home- 
building the largest sense. Mankind 
has always been fond of society life; in 
fact, the existence of clans and tribes in 
pagan districts is but the larger develop- 
ment of the social element in man. These 
original societies were for offensive or de- 
fensive purposes. state of civilized 
life, clan life or society life partakes of the 
reform element and looks to the improve- 
ment of social conditions. 

The women of this race were forced by 
circumstances to organize a self-existing 
National Association. 


In a 


The results attained 
and the large awakening among the women 
of the race justify its existence and make 
criticism of the opposing forces that gave 
It is not too 
severe a statement to make that the opposi- 
tion to colored women’s entrance into the 
white organization upon terms of perfect 
equality was no more than should be expect- 
ed, and has worked beneficial results that 
could not possibly have been wrought out 


it birth worse than senseless. 
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in a perfectly homogenous organization of 
white and black. 

Lament is not the order of the day; love. 
sick women and men may indulge in this 
senseless effort; but men and women of 
purpose, faith, consecration to work and 
large ideas must speedily adjust themselves 
to every changed and changing condition 
of society and get to work for the good of 
society. Harsh as it may seem to the ears 
of those strong and consecrated women who 
lead in the National Organization of Col- 
ored Women, it is nevertheless true to say 
that the opposition they encountered at the 
door of the white women has proved a 
benediction, for it gave to the race this 
organization of colored women who, for 
genius for work, for faith in the ultimate 
success of their work, for culture in conse- 
crated service, and for noble, true, intelli- 
gent, pure-minded and great-souled women, 
are not surpassed by the best of any other 
race. 

As the case now stands, we have as our 
leaders in work among women of our race, 
such women as Mrs. Josephine Silone Yates, 
Mrs. B. K. Bruce, Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Mrs. J. 
W. E. Bowen, Mrs. Lucy Thurman, Mrs. 
. A. Davis, Miss Iona Smallwood, Miss 
4. C. Carter, Miss Josephine Holmes, Mrs. 
S.C. Anthony, Mrs. Agnes Moody, and 
others too numerous to mention. 


r 
4 


fr 


Lament 
it if you will, the white organizations never 
could have set these women before us in 
the light which they have set themselves 
by their devotion to service and independ- 
ent work. 

If colored women are lifted up it will be 
done only by colored women. ‘The motto 
of this organization, ‘‘ Lifting We 
Climb,’’ is more than euphemism. 

What next ? 

1. Let the women of the race set their 
faces like a flint against the political methods 
of our men. 


as 


2. Select for officers only those women 
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who, by their culture and consecration, can 
best serve the race and bring it honor. 


3. Eschew ‘‘Resolutions,’’ ‘‘ Petitions’ 


and ‘‘Memorials’’ to congress, governors 


or anybody else. ‘The men in the religious, 
political, social and educational conferences 
and conventions have filled up the Book of 
Resolutions. There is not a single page 
left. But the Book of Acts has not had 
the first page or chapter written in it. 
Women of the Negro Race!! Write a 
Book of Acts for the race. 

4. Inaugurate a campaign that will do 
something for the childhood of the race and 
for the neglected girls and for the unfortu- 
nate farm Child-culture and 
mother-culture are the demands of the age 
for the race. 


women. 


In the days of slavery we 
had mammies, in a day of freedom we must 
have ‘‘mothers.’’ 

In a day of slavery we had ‘‘topsies who 
just growed,’’ in a day of freedom we must 
have children who are reared 
in home duties, 


and trained 
home obedience, and who 
heart to know that virtue 
makes heaven, and that immorality is the 
mother of death. 


are trained in 


Let these Christian wo- 
men and mothers strike out on these orig- 
inal and race uplifting lines and the future 
existence and growth of their organization 
will be justified by the fruits of a better 
humanity in this long and suffering and 
very needy race. 


PLAIN WORDS FROM BISHOP 
GALLOWAY 


The strong hope of the Negro in the 
South that a great Southern white man 
will one day take up the cause of the suf- 
fering is today rapidly budding with fruit. 
In the recent Educational Convention 
held in Birmingham, Ala., Bishop Gallo- 
way of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South delivered a message, which for vigor 
and boldness of expression has not been 
surpassed in the last ten years by any pub- 


oO 


lic speaker. But the most interesting part 
of this discussion is its truthfulness. Black 
attention to 


the severe and inaccurate charges made 


men have never ceased to call 


against the race, but their arguments have 
been ridiculed as one sided and worthless. 
But to have Bishop Galloway to state the 
facts toa audience more than 
compensates for the refusal to hear us. The 
Bishop's words should be read by all our 


readers. 


Southern 


He says: 

‘The old cry of ‘white supremacy’ may 
be imperiled is a travesty on Anglo-Saxon 
chivalry. With every executive, judicial 
and legislative officer of the state in the 
hands of white people, and with suffrage 
qualifications that have practically elim- 
inated the negro from political affairs, the 
old slogan is the emptiest cant. 

This is no question for small politicians, 
It is not 
for non-resident theories, but for practical 


but for broad, patriot statesmen. 


publicists; not for academic sentimentalists, 
but for clear-visioned humanitay 1s. 

Now let us consider some of . e duties 
we owe these people, committed to us as a 
trust. 

1. They must be guaranteed the equal 
protection of the law. Todo less would 
forfeit plighted faith and disrupt the very 
foundation of All the re- 
sources of government should be exhausted 
in protecting 
guilt. 


social order. 


innocence and punishing 
There should be no aristocracy in 
incrime. A white fiendis as much fo be 


feared as a ‘black brute.’ I can give it 
as deliberate judgment that there is never 
an occasion when the resort to lynch law 
can be justified. However dark and dread- 
ful the crime, punishment should be inflict- 
ed by due process of law. Every lyncher 
becomes a law-despiser, and every law-de- 
spiser, is a betrayer of his country. 

But there are indications of a better day. 
Our best citizens are becoming alarmed and 
public sentiment aroused. <A 


camp of Confederate Veterans in Missisippi, 


is being 
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composed of heroic men, who feared not 
the wild shock of battle in contending for 
what they believed to be right, recently 
passed some vigorous resolutions against 
this spirit of lawlessness. 

2. The right education of the Negro is 
at once a duty and a necessity. All the re- 
sources of the school should be exhausted 
in elevating his character, improving his 
education, and increasing his capacity asa 
citizen. 

But what would be the effect of policy of 
suppression? Suppose we close the 30,000 
Negro schools of the South? What would 
Let Dr. Curry tell us: 
more dense, pauperism more 


be the result? 
‘Ignorance 
general and severe, crime, superstition and 
immorality rampant.’ 

And that view is held by the greatest 
leaders of the South. No man who ever 
represented my native state of Mississippi 
in the highest councils of the nations more 
correctly interpreted her truest thought on 
all great issues than did Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar. And no man among us ever had 
a more enthusiastic following.’’ 

Does education make the Negro more 
criminal? The hasty or prejudiced writer 
has flaunted his ignorance of the facts be- 
fore a patient public in a superficial way. 
Bishop Galloway says: 
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‘*From 
has made the Negro more immoral and 
criminal I am constrained to dissent. There 
are no data or figures on which to base 
such an indictment, or justify such an as. 
sertion. On the contrary, undisputable facts 
attest the statement that education and its 


the declaration that education 


attendant influences have elevated the 
standard and tone of morals among the 
Negroes of the South. ‘lhe horrid crimes 
which furnish an apology for the too fre- 
quent expressions of mob violence in these 
parallels, almost without exception, are 
committed by the most ignorant and brutal 
of the race. I have been at not a little 
pains to ascertain from representatives of 
various institutions the: post-collegiate his 
tory of their students, and I am profound 
ly gratified at the record. I believe it per 
fectly safe to say that not a single case of 
criminal assault has ever been charged on 
a student of a mission school for Negroes 
founded and sustained by a great Christian 
denomination. 

‘To school the Negro,’ says a_ certain 
editor, ‘is to increase him criminally. 
Official statistics do not lie, and they tell us 
that the Negroes who can read and write 
are more criminal than the illiterate.’ 

Now, I do not hesitate to affirm that the 
United States census shows exactly the 
opposite—that education has _ decreased 
crime. A careful study of the exact figures 
will show that the proportion “of Negro 
criminals from the illiterate class has been 
40 per cent. larger than from the class 
which has had school training.’’ 


WAYSIDE 


By Silas 


The Unseen Charmer 


Carl Brickermann, a collection clerk in an 
up-town bank, in his accustomed daily 
routine found it necessary, among other 
things, to call by telephone the down-town 
brokerage firm of Hopegood & Co. One 
day he missed the familiar feminine voice 
which had usually responded to his ‘‘calls.’’ 
But the new 
much more passionately penetrating. 


voice seemed 


sweeter and 
For 
two or three days Brickermann was puzzled, 


X. Floyd 

not only because of the change at the other 
end of the ’phone, but also because of the 
strange and unaccountable fascination which 
the new voice possessed for him. At length, 
one day, almost in desperation, he turned 
aside from his regular business inquiries to 
ask— 

‘* Where’s the other girl?’’ 

** Which other girl?’’ asked the melliflu- 
ous voice over the articulate wire. 

‘The one who used to answer the ’ phone 
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for the Hopegoods,’’ explained Bricker- 


mann. 

“Promoted,’’ came the response, with a 
merry little laugh. 

“And you have her old place?’’ asked 
Brickermann, somewhat encouraged. 
still 
small voice at the other end, and it sounded 


‘“Ves: for awhile,’’ said the same 
more and more sweetly to the would-be 
masher. 

““Well,’’ said Brickermann, laughing the 
while, ‘‘ I used to know her quite well, and 
I should like to meet you face to face, if 
you don’t mind. I am so charmed with 
the music of your voice I am sure I should 
be perfectly entranced with the magic of 
your face. 

A merry peal of laughter from the other 
end greeted this sally. The young man 
continued: 

“T used to come down some days about 
4 o'clock to see Will my 
Unseen Charmer, grant me the same high 
favor?”’ 


Margie. you, 


“Why, certainly! 
swered the 


Come any day,’’ an- 
which 
the young man. In 
ecstacy Brickermann shouted back: 

‘“‘T’ll be down this afternoon.”’ 

Brickermann hung up the receiver, and, 
chuckling with delight, he turned to his 
other duties with the alacrity that a young 
spring chicken displays when it suddenly 
discovers a big fat worm. 

By 3:30 


sweet voice had so 


strangely bewitched 


o’clock he had arranged his 
toilet and stood before the mirror giving the 
finishing twirl to his budding moustache. 
He brushed his clothing the second time, 
brushed his hat, and, figuratively speaking, 
arrayed in purple and fine linen, he sallied 
forth and boarded an elevated train bound 
for the down-town district. On his way 
down town he tried to picture to himself 
the kind of girl he should meet at the 
Hopegood’s. Would she be tall or short of 
stature? Blonde or brunette? Above twenty- 
one years of age or only sweet sixteen? 
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The quick arrival of the train at Park 
Place put a period to Brickermann’s rev- 
erie. He went tripping across a few blocks 
to the place where all of his hopes had 
been centered during the past few hours— 
in fact, days. Arrived there, he stepped 
into the front office where ‘‘ Margie’’ had 
formerly presided. It was the same snug 
and cosy room, but he failed to behold there 
the eagerly-expected young lady. Instead 
he ran amuck a chubby little boy, with a 
ruddy face and curly hair, and perhaps not 
more than fourteen or fifteen years old, sit- 
ting in ‘‘ Margie’s’’ place. 

Brickermann was visibly embarrassed. 
He did not know where to begin or what to 
say. He twitched nervously at the glove 
he carried in his hand, and finally he stam- 
mered: 

‘‘Is Mr. Hopegood in?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said the boy. 
any service to you?”’ 

Brickermann’s face turned blood red, and 
great drops of perspiration stood out upon 
his forehead. The accents of the little boy 
startled him, for they were the same that 
had been wafted to him almost daily along 
the wire and with which he had thought 
that he had been enamored. In the midst 
of his confusion he managed to say, hoping 
almost against hope that his identity had 
not been discovered: 

‘* Well, er—er—I’ll call again.’ 

And without waiting to hear the Unseen 
Charmer speak again he hastily retired with 
as good grace as was possible under the 
circumstances. 


‘Can I be of 


’ 








Poetry and Insanity 


William Johnson (addressing Rodney 
Fendall, who had recently made his advent 
as a poet): ‘‘Say, Rodney, what’s the 
trouble? Why do you seem so low-spirited 
all the time?’’ 

Rodney (apologetically ): ‘‘ I don’t know, 
William; but somehow my mind doesn't 
seem to be in good working order these 
days.”’ 

Johnson: ‘‘ I’ve been observing the same 
thing for some time, old man, and I’m 
worried about you.”’ 

Rodney (anxiously,: ‘‘ How came you to 
know?”’ 

Johnson (unsparingly ): ‘‘ I've been read- 
ing some of your poetry.”’ 





The True Object of Education 


By Clarence Miller 


We will suppose that every one can pur- 
sue a rugged pathway to the summit of an 
exceeding high mountain where he can see 
the mysteries of life and the glory of them. 
This path, however, is narrow, long and 
arduous. We will say this path is life ; 
the summit, life’s goal. Education can give 
patience and courage to pursue this path 
through all the encouragements and dis- 
couragements that attend it. Should it 
not be of great concern to every one to 
have an education? By obeying certain 
rules of nature and conforming to the best 
habits of thought and action, one can fol- 
low the path of life without fainting and 
becoming weary. 

It is education that gives to our faculties 
and talents such virile qualities as are need- 
ed to attain life’s goal. It enables the man 
to be vigilant. He willingly listens to the 
words of Wisdom as she utters her voice in 
the street, and is a disciple of the training 
of Nature. On his trodden way, he finds 
the rich rewards Nature has scattered, be- 
sause his hands perform deeds of kindness, 
his eyes behold the beautiful, his ears are 
enchanted with the music of the universe, 
his mind marvels at the majesty of God's 
works, and his soul finds peace in praising 
the Creator. Such a man is not of earthly 
but heavenly growth. ‘The vision of life is 
revealed to him; the purpose of his being 
is clear. 

The parts and sigus of education are 
many. Courtesy, culture, concentration 
and character are its most important ele- 
ments. What do I mean by courtesy? 
More than politeness and civilty. It is 
love in smallthings ; deeds of kindness that 
spring from an affectionate heart. ‘The 
individual realizes that, as well as himself, 
every man is a potent factor in society, be 
he ever so humble. His relation to eti- 
quette is harmonious. ‘That there may be 
no friction in the great machinery of so- 
ciety, where every one is a valuable piece 
of mechanism, he ‘‘does not behave him- 
self unseemly’’ in even little things. All 
of his expressions of love spring from a 
heart that beats in tune with the heart of 
God. One cannot be great unless he has a 


heart devoted, consecrated to kindness and 
subject to the will of God. Nor can there 
be true greatness without love in small 
things. 

Culture, as I understand the term, means 
cultivation. ‘‘Labor conquers all things.” 
And he who starts out on the pathway of 
life for’ the goal, with shortcomings and 
limitations, will utterly fail, unless he cv’ 
tivates his mind and soul to their highest 
extent. Wonderful are the possibilitics of 
the mind and soul! With them he com- 
munes with God and lays hold on life. 
The world becomes his. Music, painting, 
literature, science are hisservants. Philosc- 
phers, orators, saints, poets and _historiars 


administer to hisseveral wants. ‘The gold- 


en sunshine, the sweet-smelling flowers, 
the heavenly chanting birds, the blue- 
vaulted skies are his to enjoy after he 


‘“‘orunts and sweats under a weary life.” 
Only the cultured man _ possesses these 
things that make life so sweet. He loves 
them because God has intrusted him with 
the dominion of all the works of His hand. 
If true to his trust he is crowned with glory 
and honor. 

3y culture man shows forth the marvel. 
lous works of God to the world. He brings 
into subjection his base appetites and pas- 
sions. He isa servant to his conscience. 
He hearkens to the ‘‘still small voice’’ of 
nature. All that is pure and beautiful he 
loves, but he loathes all that vile and 
base. That his may vie with the 
angels, he surrounds himself as far as he is 
able with books, paintings, statuary, and 
all comforts of home, that his thoughts and 
actions may be pure, and that every condi- 
tion which is a menace to the highest de- 
velopment of the soul and mind may be 
removed. 

Let us consider concentration. Concet- 
tration is the ability to center the mind 
upon one thing at a time. Without it the 
goal cannot be reached. Life has many 
allurements to ensnare one. ‘To succeed 
one must set his eyes steadfastly upon the 
goal; care not for impediments; say as St. 
aul: ‘“This one thing I do.’’ Obstacles 
that seemed insurmountable will crumble 
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before him; difficulties that spread as broad 
as the ocean will be bridged, if he is deter- 
mined to win in life’s race. It was the 
testimony of Napoleon that all his victories 
were due to his concentrating all of his 
forces on a single point of attack. ‘There 
is no effective opposition to a mind stayed 
on something definite. Well did Emerson 
say: ‘‘Concentration is the prudence of 
life.’ Many men have been hailed as 
those who would do excellent things for 
humanity, but they failed because they at- 
tempted too many things and did not con- 
centrate their energies. Like children, 
they mimicked a preacher, now a teacher, 
now a doctor and now a lawyer, but failed 
at everything. The secret of success is the 
secret of doing one thing well. 

But an education consisting of courtesy, 
culture and concentration, without charac- 
ter, would be like a solar system without a 
sun. The character of an educated man is 
“the immediate jewel of his soul.’’ It is 
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the sum of his moral qualities; of the prin- 
ciples and motives that control his life 
tach day the educated man is building a 
structure for time and eternity. If he has 
imbibed the true principles of education, as 
is evidenced by courtesy, culture and con- 
centration; if this edifice is built upon the 
firm foundation of character, truly would 
he give ‘‘to the world the assurance of a 
man.’’ ‘The great and fundamental truths 
of his mind, the intents and purposes of 
his heart, the virtuous habits of his soul, 
are the stones with which he builds. He 
is always adding ‘‘a more stately mansion,”’ 
always leaving the chambers of the past, for 
his nature is becoming like his pattern, 
even Christ. 

Surely, surely, the object of education is 
to elevate the whole man. Every endow- 
ment and faculty of the man comes to the 
full measure of growth through courtesy, 
culture, concentration, and character. 
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Atlanta University~ 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


AN UNSECTARIAN CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE 


College and Normal Courses. 
Each with a Preparatory Course. 


Superior Advantages in Industrial Training, Music and Printing. 
LIFE AND TRAINING. 


For catalogue and information address, 


Rev. Horace Bumstead, D. D., President. 
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3to4p.m. 7toS8 p.m. Answered Promptly. A ents Wanted ! 
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Dr. Dexter P. Reynolds 
Solicits a Share 
of Your Patronage. 
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Cleanses the scalp of dandruff, stops Write for particulars. 
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even on bald spots If your hair | You Can Make All 
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beautiful head of hair. It is NOT a STRAIGHTENER, Kinds of Good Money. 


Price, $1.00. Send 2 stamps for Hair and Complexion 
Talks. Just what you want to know about yourself 

Please send stamps when asking for information, or 
no attention will be paid to your letter. Send money 
by post-office order to Mrs. J. W. THOMAS, 1624 Seventh 


Wm. J. Roberts Company 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


P. O. BOX 462. 
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have some peculiar trouble of your sex; talling of the Womb, Ulcers and other trou- 
bles, you cannot afford not to writeme. Men! have you Varicocele, Lost Manhood, 
Stricture, or have some Specific Blood Trouble ? No matter how long standing, you 
can write me for information. I cure Kidney and Bladder Trouble, Stomach and 
Bowel Troubles, Catarrh and Lung Affections, Cancers, Tumors, Growths, and all with- 
out the use of the knife. Your case will be held perfectly secret in every way. You 
want to get acquainted with me, do it now. Dr. McCLANE. 
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. the Following Notice: 
age Biertaking and 
© On Tuesdays and Fridays, beginning with Tuesday, 
June 21st, diseases of women and diseases of the eye 
Embalming and ear will be treated. ‘ 


Embalming a Specialty. FREE OF CHARGE 








CASKETS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ON HAND. at MacVicar Hospital, Spelman Seminary, by members 
of the hospital staff, who are specialists in those lines. 
38 S. BROAD STREET. HOURS FOR CONSULTATION 
"PHONE 750. 1 to 2 p. m. For Diseases of the Eye and Ear 
id 224 F “ Ss 2 to 3 p. m. For Diseases of Women. 
ence razier Street . * 
Resi Harriet. E. Giles, 


‘PHONE 1116, 








President, Spelman Seminary. 
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Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 


A Christian Home School for Girls and Women. 
DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 





College Domestic Arts New Feature this year— 

Christian Workers Cooking A Ten Weeks’ Course for Teachers 
‘Teacher's Professional Sewing Beginning October 4, 1904. 

College Preparatory Dressmaking Rates for Boarders—$g for each four weeks 
Academic Basketry eas ee . , 
English Preparatory Printing Reduced Rates for Teachers Professional, Chris- 
Nurse Training Agriculture tian Workers and Nurse Training Courses 
Vocal and Instrumental Music Next Term opens October 4, 1904 











For further information apply to, 


Miss Harriet E. Giles, President. 











Atlanta Baptist College, 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Opens Thursday, October 4, 1904. 


Offers Theological, Collegiate and Preparatory Courses. Has efficient faculty, 
well equipped Laboratories, etc. Terms for Board and all expenses except books, $10 
per month of four weeks. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application to 


GEORGE SALE, President. 




















$60.00 Scholarship | Don’t Impose 


Absolutely Free! af ON 3 
We pay a liberal commission to agents everywhere. To Your Neighbor. 


every agent who will secure us 400 yearly subscribers be- 
tween now and next October, we will in addition to his | Many of our paid up subscribers write us that their 
regular commission give him absolutely free a $60 schol- 
arship in any school in the United States. There is no 
string tied to this offer. The scholarship is not com- 
petitive. Everybody has a chance. Students, now is 
your chance to make sure of your school money for forit. Stop imposing on your neighbor's good nature 


neighbors are continually worrying them about bor- 
rowing their copies of The Voice of the Negro. They 
want to read the magrzine and insist that they must 
see it, but they will not do the proper thing—subscribe 


Write Te Voice of the Negro, 


paid up yearly subscribers and get yours a year free. 
Don't be a sponger or a deadbeat 











| 
| 
next winter. | Send us $1.00 for one year’s subscription, or send us four 


ATLANTA, GA. 

















Wanted Ceachers | | |Dr. J. H. Holsey, 


MALE AND DENTIST, 
2 : FEMALE All kinds of dental work done with the 


Shes Cntiaiiell Ditrentn ton Machin. latest and most modern appliances. 


Salaries Best in any. Southern State. 1 
11% S. Broad St. 


Opp. Atlanta Journal's Office 








Address with Stamp 


Box 177, 
{1713 OFFICI 
Apalachicola, Florida. BELL PHONES? | (03) Resipexcr 














A.&M. COLLEGE] (atma "58" 
id: e. Employment ry 


Good four year courses in Agriculture and Mechanic 


branches. ne 
SHORT COURSES. Age J 


Young men desiring room for Fall Term should 
secure accommodations at once, as only about 100 lodgers 
can be received. 

Write to-day to secure room. For further informa- 
tion or for catalogue, address, 


PRESIDENT DUDLEY, ESTABLISHED 1890 
GREENSHORO, N. C. J. W. JONES, Manager. 


is one of the most reliable concerns of its kind in the 
United States. Help furnished and situations procured 
anywhere in this country 


























The August Number of 
The Voice of fhe Negro 


will be our World’s Fair and Business League Number. Our program has been com- 
pleted and we are to have contributions from some of the best writers of the country. 
There will be a thorough history of the Negro Business League, its scope and purpose, 
and the influence it has already exerted upon the race. ‘The World’s Fair section of 
the magazine will give a thorough and accurate account of ‘‘ The Negro at the Fair.” 
If the Negro is handicapped there, and if prejudice operates against him, you may 
expect our special correspondent to give all the particulars. Dr. W. D. Crum, of 
Charleston, S. C., will give an account of the Negro at the Charleston Exposition. 
Dr. Crum has a national reputation, and everybody ought to be interested to read an 
article from him. Don’t fail to send in your subscription to-day. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Liberalcommission. Write to-day. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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A Supreme Educational 
Need Met. 


+ 


A Normal School devoted to the Professional Train- 
ing of Teachers, furnishing that correlation of 
academic and industrial education, discipline, 
professional training and practical skill which 
will best fit them for teaching. 


5 ina 


The Institute for Colored Youth with a most valuable history of 
sixty-six yearsin Philadelphia, Pa., presided over by such distinguished 
educators of the race as Charles L. Reason, E. D. Bassett and Fanny 
Jackson Coppin has been reorganized under Prof. Hugh M. Browne to 
meet what the late Dr. J. L. M. Curry considered the supreme need in 
the educational work among our people, namely : 

‘‘A professional school which should combine teacher training, 
industrial training, kindergarten work and where better ideas of home 
life might be inculcated.”’ 

The school will begin its operations September 1904 at its new 
site at Cheyney, Pa., about nineteen miles from Philadelphia on the 
P. W. and B. R.R. The grounds cover 117 acres. The new build- 
ings and the equipment will be up-to-date. 

The institute has at present an endowment fund of about $210,000. 

The proximity of Philadelphia will afford unusual educational ad- 
vantages. The school is under the management of a Board of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends (Quakers) and is undenominational. 

The corps of instructors will comprise only teachers of broad 
training and experience. The school is open to graduates of higher 
institutions, high schools and persons who have completed work in 
History, the Sciences, English and Mathematics equivalent to that re- 
quired in the first three years of a high school course. 

In addition to the other industrial subjects there will be a practical 
course on the ‘‘Useful Applications of Electricity.’’ 

Teachers may take either the full or an abridged course. 

For full information write at once to the principal : 

PROF. HUGH M. BROWNE, 
CHEYNEY, FA 

















DR. J. R. HAMILTON 


DENTIST 


77 1-2 Peachtree Street 
Opposite English-American Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Office Hours, 8 a. m. to 1 p. m.; 2 p. m. to 5 p. m. 













































TO THE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 








H E Voice of the Negro ought to be in every library and reading 
room in the land. We are publishing the only Negro Maga- 
zine in the South and the best one in the world. We feel sure 

you would like to see the best product of the Negro’s brain. 

Then again, Sociologists and Christian men everywhere are studying 
the race problem. The color question is the most perplexing question 
of the century. It rises up grimly at every cross-road. There are 
grave questions in connection with this race problem that must be 
studied, not with the spirit of the unreasoning demagog, or the cock- 
sureness of the wiseacre, or even the rashness of the aggressive agita- 
tor, but with calm dispassionate frankness. We are carefully and pa 
tiently studying every phase of the race question and wish to be con- 
sidered authority on race statistics, social conditions in the South and 
Negro inspirations and aspirations. Get the sentiment of the Negro 
through his own organ. Our magazine is a monthly periodical and 
the subscription price is only One Dollar a year. One Dollar from 
your library or reading-room fund will make it so that all of your stu- 
dents can see our magazine, aid a deserving enterprise greatly, and 
may ultimately prove to be a mighty factor in guiding this nation on 
in its march to a stupendous and mighty destiny. We trust you will 
give us a year’s trial. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year 
10 Cents a Copy 








THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
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